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fessays Qn 
Adam Smith 

Edited by A. S. Skinner 
and Thomas Wilson 

Tliis collection of thirty essays is 
published Jn conjunction with a new 
edition of the complete works of Adnni 
Smith, commissioned by (ho 
University of Glasgow to celebrate the 
bicentenary in 1976 of his most famous 
work. The Wealth ef Nations. About 

jhe subject matter of that work ; the 
f«t discuss Smith's contributions to a 
femarkabty wide range oT other 

Art Inquiry into the 
(Mature and Causes 
of the Wealth of 
Nations 

Edited by R, H. Campbell , 
fi. S. Skinner 
end W.B.Todd 

Jn lhefr Introduction to this edition the 
editors show how all Smith's wide 
ranging Interests came together to 
produce in The Wealth of Nations the 
Best and perhaps the most influential 
systematic treatise of classical 
economics. The text is that of the third 
edition (1784), the one most extensively 
revised by Smith. Two volumes £25 
The Glasgow Edition of the Works anti 

Vhe Theological 
Papers of John 
Henry Newman 


Not by economics alone 


By Donald Winch 


ADAM SMITH : 

An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
Two volumes 

General Editors : R. H. Campbell 

and A. S. Skinner 

Textual Editor : W. B. Todd 


1,080pp. ' Clarendon Press 
University Press. £25. 


Oxford 


On Faith and Certainty 
Edited by 
J. Derek Holmes 

fhe hitherto unpublished papers from 
tile Newman Archive at the 
Birmingham Oratory collected in this 
volume concern the problem with 
which Newman wrestled throughout 
5> f cemmty, . 

1870, but the volume ends with the last 
of ( hz Stray Essays privately printed in 
1890. £6.50 


ANDREW a. SKINNER and THOMAS 
WILSON (Editors) i 

Essays on Adam Smith 

647pp. Clarendon Press ; Oxford 

University Press. £15. 

In 1876 the main British Celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the publica- 
tion of Adam Smith's Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations took the ' form 
of a large banquet organized by the 
Political Economy Club at the Pall 
Mali Restaurant. Judged solely by 
rite social and political standing of 
those present, the event was a great 
success. Gladstone took the chair, 
and several cx-cabinet ministers, 
together with a sprinkling ox 
members of the aristocracy, were 
present ; and among die mam after- 
dinner speakers was an ex-Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert 
Lowe, and the French Minister of 
Finance. Conspicuously under-repre- 



tite False Pawn 

European Imperialism in 
the Nineteenth Century ~ 
Raymond F. Betts 

Xs t he author explains, {he false dawn 
lhat greeted and disappointed the ■ ■ ■ 
visitors inE. Forster's A Passage to 

\fntjla Ua literary imago (hat might' . 
*ervfc os a value judgement of modem 
: «v^rseq« omplrcs la general; He traces ' 
lue course of European imperialism * 
':om thSTrcaty of Paris in 176? to 
UEUit 1914.. £9 Europe and the World 

, . Tonch Economic 
Growth ; ' • 

v ,3.-J.Carr6, P. Dubois, 
ah.dE, Ma linvaud 

fftsbook'aUernptS to analyse ~ 
! • - WtenwaCally the tremendous growth 
bftlte French economy since the 
l.S^eond WotM War, It evaluates the ' 
..contribution of physical factors to the 
- growth of production, and then 
. examines non-physical factors such as 


Moral Sentiments as well as the 
Wealth of Nations, and by severely 
questioning the notion that Smith 
could be considered a doctrinaire 
advocate of laissez-faire. 

There will be bicentennial dinners 
and lectures this year in many 

§ laces, most notably in Glasgow, 
tniiths natural academic home, 
and in Chicago and Tokyo, his most 
important adopted homes. But it 
is clear that the main celebration 
will be neither congratulatory and 
post-prandial, nor ; even excessively 
concerned with Smith tile economist 
and champion oE free enterprise. 
This year will chiefly be remarks bie 
for the publication by the Clarendon 
Press of the first complete scholarly 
edition of Smith’s writings, a highly 
ambitious project commissioned by 
tile University of Glasgow, which 
has entailed the. collaboration of 
the most emineht Smith scholars 
throughout the world for well over 
a decade. In addition to thoroughly 
collated versions of all the published 
works, the edition will include die 
new get of students' notes on Smith's 
lectures on rhetoric and belles 
lettres, and the note$ on the lectures 
on Jurisprudence which were 
discovered in tlie l^te 1950s, The 
last of these have not been published 
before, and since It was from these 
lectures that the Wealth of Nations 
emerged (albeit rearranged and 
much extended), the volume contain- 
ing these notes, nlongside the older 
Carman version first published in 
1896, will be Rwaitcd with grent 
interest and some impatience, 
especially in view of the tantalizing 
hints of their contents provided by 
jh editors elsewhere. The project 
will be capped by a volume of 
correspondence, a new biography, 
and a large collection of commemo- 
rative essays. 

seems no doubt then that 
1976 will mark the point in tiino 
when scholarship relating to Smith 
wipe of age. In light of the fact that 
odidpu of the Wealth 

| W W^rran‘« 

Theory of Moral Sentiments is in 
German, and the only comprehen- 
sive biography, a worthy journalistic 
exercise, was published In 1895, the 
new project can hardly bo described 


sented at the dinner, by later stan- 
dards at least, were the academic 
economists, end it may have been 
significant that the only professorial 
intervention, by Thorold Rogers, 
then tlie most recent of Smith's 
editors, woe partly designed to 
counter the excessively RJcard- 
lamzed interpretation of Smith's 
methods endorsed by Lowe. This 
corrective, it would seem, is one 
that has to be mode in every 
generation, though not necessarily 
m tno terms advanced by, Thor old 
twwrs.. s' 1 ]' v„ ■■ v 
^thanei Was lfttft disposition oh the 
P*TJ; °* any of the speakers at the 
■ er t0 examine Smith's 
contributions to tho science of 
political economy, or even to dis- 
cuse the future of tho discipline 
which they assumed him to have 
founded— « the great work has boon 
dona", said Lowe. Most of the 
evening was devoted, to the current 
preoccupations of a group of econo- 
mically literate' public men, and 
the , triumph of 
free trade- In Britain, the prospects 
for conyortuR the heathen on this 
matter, the incipient dangers of 
trade unionism, and " 
sphere of .government 
affairs as judged ‘ 

oyer i educational . 

relations between landlord 
teu^ut Smith, emerged, therefore 
{^ /j^righted, if somewhat faint- , , - 

hearted, advocate of all. those prin- V“ ted nowadays with 'North 

V. ; *•*•£ 

faeSr g d by moro rollcctivlst 


nicnl problems of establishing the 
text were In fact solved by W. 11. 
Todd, operating from the University 
of Texas. (While this inspires con- 
fidence, it is a matter far slight 
regret that in his explanation of the 
process of solution, he makes few 
concessions to those who are 
unfamiliar with the jargon of Ills 
craft.) 

The Caiman edition has served its 
purpose well, and no doubt will 
continue to serve as e reliable and 
cheap alternative until this one is 
made available in paperback ; but 
no serious work will be possible in 
future without access to this edition. 
Its great virtue is that It goes well 
beyond tlie requirements of a 
variorum, and beyond Caiman's im- 
putation of sources, to supply an 
exhaustive set of internal cross- 
references, comments by contempor- 
ary writers, and references to rele- 
vant passages in Smith’s other writ 
ings, including letters and lecture 
notes. The new apparatus is, of 
course, elaborate, but it should not 
prove too intrusive for ordinary 
reading. 

The general editors, R. H. Camp- 
bell and A. S. Skinner, have written 
an authoritative introduction np. 
praising Smith’s achievements and 
providing an account of tlie econo- 
mic background against which the 
book was written. Together with 
tlie Clarendon Press they arc to be 
thanked and congratulated— though 
the main reward for all tiioir hard 
work will have to be that It is in- 
creasingly taken for granted as set- 
ting a standard for all those who 
wish to onter this field. They have 
certainly created an edition which 
heightens appreciation of die com- 
plexity of tlie original, 

The Wealth of Nations lias always 
been a protean work, und one which 
has acquired totcniic qualities in 
tha course of its two hundred yoars 
of life: this edition confirms the 
former quality while inviting a now 
look at the latter; it will definitely 
prove an onomy to most kinds of 
slipshod abridgment and selective 
reading. 

Tho slniukfl noons publication of 
the associated volume of com- 
memorative Essays on Adam Smith 


Nations, or to Smith rimai 
simply, and possibly anSSj! 
cnlly, ns tho founder of tlie 12”* 
of economics. 

Tills constitutes tho main 
of the second half of the L L 
{*,S Bfccedad by essays wScf&j 

with Smith's more obvIousM 
sopliical work and conteioS 
influence. Most of tlie botteffi 
scholars in tho field-fij 
American, French, itdlafS 
Japanese — have brought offertni,. 
the feast, and the econoinJw J 
r ?? r f. 8en J ed by n number fllai 
chiefly known for their 
one of the modern sllb-speciafa i, 

SESnSsK* u,iei,t be 

jsss'vssrit 

understandably, in the dfrefi? 
over-inclusion. NeveitbS^ 
us a whole, the coSn^L 
not only impressivo but Sewn* 
tive. And one lieartenS’S^ 
that so™ of the less gobd £J 
co “ ld be improved, where noS 
J, 8du ^ d ® nt » oy paying aitejK 
tlio best essays— a course 
open to readers if not tim7 
the essayists. 

Andrew Skinner, in liis com 
as co-editor of both books oh 
contributor , to the volume of tan, 
examines the iiuercomicctioufe 
tween Smith's various mala, 
crossing Jn particular the pentfe : 
iole played by the form of fa 
soph cal or conjectural history, d 
which Smith was one of the lean ■ 
Scottish exponents, The pubib . 
tion of a complete edition com* ; 
mg now evidence will undoubiifc 
renew the debate on the naturt* 
smith s enterprise taken as a wk* 
ii tin l° long passed since ft 
debate focused exclusively on vta • 
several generutions of Germ 1 
scliolars referred to as Das Ad* 
Smith Problem, namely rec<ad& 
non of the "sympathetic" critic d 
the Theory of Moral Sentiment 
with tho “sell- regai- ding" etbk i 
the Wealth of Nations. With 
discovery of new locluro-notcs *» 
now postihlo to pieco together « 
outline of Smith’s ambitious project ; 
ns It existed In tho norlaa W ■ 


r.-iiii.-in;' 1'iiii'. iplu l)L-liind Sinith'-. 
mill, .is it piiiiiLci 'iitcia! sciviiiiM. 
Ilui if if K Lo sL-rvi- such a sii m.- 
tii! . (I piiipuse is is ilecuvwry !»• 
ick v.liv S'» Ml tli- smvivvd in the 
iVcflih of Nations. Could it In: 
ih.it Smiili hail tucond tlinugbis ? 
Oi ili.u rlie plan ivui not so much 
iiK'iuMp li'ic as iiicaiidhle of being 
coiupletud ? More plan ably, though 
still with smile exaggeration, ii has 
been argued by Robert Denorm 


trill is i I It tlie |i[til(isii|iliv nf sck'ilt;* 
lie iiir.iies 1 1i.il il may lie Him e fmil- 
ful in it'ii.iril Smirli iis heinu chiefly 
i miceiiieil v. i I h i lie hist my «if llur 
i.h'ii of science — .i view which pays 
duo respect to Smith'* interest in 
thf psyclmliinv of disenverv und his 
em pi in's it mi the ausiliuiic (|iialiiics 
of Mii't'cssf id scientific explanations 
and expn-iiiinis. Ir seems unlikely 


rapil.ili .1 intei pu t.ui'in, ]i.n My 
livi.ui e ii .itdrii. ii well wiili llie 
nl del' lai-se/.-faii*: im.ige, hat been 
an CAk'-plimiiilly st mini one, p.n- 
i tc iil.ii ly aiiiunn hi-.iuri.iiit uf puliii- 
cul th.i’uulil ami pr< liiic.il theorists 
of varimis pel' siiomi ills. Indeed, we 
seem in he in the presence uf yet 
iitiuilivr c\ uni pie iif whin Juliii iJiinii 
lias lecuntiv imlicied in iclarinn in 


that *1. I). Campbell would accepr j^icke studies a. an unholy alliance 
Wight man's position on this mat- between StriUissiuns ami Marxians, 
ter, but his own contribution, deal- 


l hereby envelujiiitu the Iin1r.tr i.il 
Keviiliilion and latincliiiir> tlie wimlc- 
liusiiii-ss into n iiinuicemli-u-nlmv 
milieu, wlieie must of us feel niutr* 
at home anyway. 

lint il Crupscy _ does not feel iL 
uecess.iry (n justify his choice of 
CuiilL-xt, ileitlier does he commit 
himself to that particular _ chain uf 
suftRestlve leasniling. Within llie 
limits sol by his kind of premnniuiry 
sL'hnlurship, die argiuneut is con- 



modateil within the confines of 
truditionul . moral and political 
speculation. He has nlsn asked 
whether there is any significance 
to Smith’s distinction between 
"theory and history”. Could it be 
that history served merely to ulus 


cxpla 

nation, moral justification, and cx- 
hurtution in Smith's ethics. 

Must of the other essays in the 
firm half of the commemorative 
volume deal with individual con- 
cepts and witii Smith's influence 


dircciimi when he speaks of Smith 
having been left “ the task of justify- 
ing their lie embryonic industrial- 
ist.'.’ 1 activities through an economic 


irate or persuade, without possess- und attitudes nn specific tonics. Thus 
inu the qualities necessary fur Ii. D. Raphael denis with rnu theory 
scientific demonstration ? uf the "impartial spectator” us un 


The now notes may weU’Suj 
1 the stronger case, though ft 
always boon room for debate 
to how far Smith con profitably be 


iu nun aui vjiiiiwM r- , - m 

regarded simply a* on nnticiputnr nf 

8 whlrii 1 c2»mim”c forces «• «■ nw considers tho romtoa, 

vefopment in w'ncli t* . lc { t ] ihnugli broader issue of tho mor- 

Skhmer There Is also a 


approach to moral judgment, while 
f ‘BngoHnJ -considers the eon- 
'of “ sympathy ” as a contri- 
bution to judlrigl evaluation. David 
Stevens writes on Smith's attitude 
tu the American Revolution, and 
A. W. Coats considers tlie related, 



5K.V i^’TLSSSS id “V" 

insu-s. . Altlniugli n number of die essays 

... ... _ ,i lrt wn>.iunl nf ill- "l tlie first half loucli on puliticul 

torest C n SndlhN early essay “The ’ s “ l, j« c, S ( tl, ere is .inly one cxplictilv 
toiLst III miiLin S BH1 IV e y devnted to puliticul philosophy in 

' on rhiiorlc Imvc »t thc lcmi. rl.ls 

given rise lo some acute _ problems 


»PW some years a 
if all- goes 


Ki^WBS- SrSMS tnreMutdocadeifi 


the Into 1740s to the inld-1760*. J- 
splto of so mo later charge* • 
imiddlc-Jioadcdness, eclectlclnn, *■ , 
lack of originality, it Is clwig. 
hnuth wns not only extrnordlaww 
Interested in coiistructJog . & 


tu wviinu uvifiifi • • • 

totns ” of varying dogrecs of V* 
rnliiy, hut reached many o if;.* 
nioturo conclusions at a very w? 
stnf o in his career as a moral r 
‘ - meet*! 


of disentangling the medium from 
the message. We have come a long 
way from iron ting these lectures 
patronizingly us yet more evidence 
that elghtecntli-century Scotsmen 
were anxious to acquire a good Eng- 
lish sivlc; thev force us to recog- 
nize tlmt Smith belonged to a 

g eneration lhat was selfconsciously 
nowludgcnhlu on the subject of 
forms of discourse, the nresentu- 
linn _pf argunienr, and tlie rules 
governing different modes of com- 
munication. 

In oilier words, Smith not only 
employed n method, as we all do, 
but poss-L-ssed » sophisticated theory 
of tueihciil. Moreover, as W. S. 
..Howell shows in his excellent con 
trlliutlon to the commenioi 
v illume, Smith wns very much 
innovator in the theory of rhetoric. 
It would have been a valuable addi- 
tion to the collection if an equiva- 
lent expert could have been round 
to provide a stylistic analysis of 
Smith’s published writings, pos- 
. sibly with strategic comparisons be- 
ing mode with that other 1776 clas- 
sic, the Decline and Fall of the 
Rumen Empire. 


is it reprint of a chapter written 
by Joseph Cropsey in 1963, which 
is in turn an extension of an influ- 
ential honk written in 1957. The 
main thesis nf tho book was that 
Smith should bo considered as an 
advocate of capitalism^ in snito of 
liis recognition of its defects, 
because it was the only systoin cap- 
able nf generating freedom in the 
lurger cultural and political sense. 

This conclusion is accepted by 
some of the other contributors, 
though it is contested by Duncan 
Forbes on substantial grounds, and 
by Robert L. T-Teilbroner on Insub- 
stantial ones. It is certainly a 
serious case, if only because it seeks 
itt provide an answer to nil inipnr 



uualysis nf civil society. . It can- 
not be long before the job is done 
properly. 


regarding the Wealth of Nations ns 
die lituniL'iu when economics was 
about to deflect or 44 eclipse ” politi- 
cal philosophy. Suppose, however, 
thar tlie linkage between Lucku and 
Smith is merely nne of those wish- 
ful uliridmiients in Intellectual his- 
tory designed to carry us painlessly 
from the seventeenth to tlie nine- 
teenth century ; one of those corre- 
lations across bine that tell us more 
about the kind of usable past we 
like to consume than anything the 
texts will support 

The notion rliar Locke’s Two 
Treatises an Government consti- 
tutes the beginning and end of 
cighteentli-ceittiiry Anglo-American 
political thinking has taken some 
hard knocks In recent years, largely 
as a result of the cumulative work 
of Rur nurd Rallyn, John Dunn, 
J. G. A. Pocock, mid others. The 
same work might also prove success- 
ful In rescuing Smith from the 
stranglehold of die liberal capitalist 
interpretation. 

A far more fruitful line of attack 
on Smith's politics has boon taken 
by Duncan Forbes In a brilliant, 
close-textured, and characteristically 
knotty essay in this collection. It 
is an extension of his earlier work 
on “scientific" versus “vulgar" 


uf which, one su-tpL-us, lit* would 
fli-.cl.iin. A . chi ploy vi l in ibis r-. ■..»>' 
at luu:,t, hi* i.a tugf >i'ic<t iiri: butter 
adapted la proving negative pmpo'.i- 
lions— ■ which may nlsn explain the 
quimcal note nil which liis usuy 
ends. Parly hilick may trivialize; 
liberalism and cun <erv.il isin may be 
inirdundiug perspective-* ; but out* 
.still wan Ls to kmnv whether some- 
thing nuiL'c Hun a philosophical 
stance is being adopted. _ Uneb 
Smith, ill fact, have a “politics” in 
any significant sense of the lorni 
— -one that presupposes a political 
theory which Is nut u mere deriva- 
tive (the discarded husk?) of the 
belter-known economic arguments? 
Without an answer to this quest inn, 
those who arc chiefly interested in 
arriving at Inter destinations will 
cither recruit Smith him the liberal 
capitalist camp, or take one of the 
other available short cuts. 

George Stigler provides a guild 
oxomplo of _ an economist's way 
through untidy political material 
in an essay written in the confident 
positivist manner and centring on a 
counter-factual preposition. WhyJ 
Stigler asks, did Smith fail to apply 
the samo self-interest principle to 
men’s political affairs that liaa stood 
him in such good stead when dealt 
ing with their economic affairs ? Is 
it not solf-ovidcnr that political 
and economic man are the samq 
animal pursuing selfish ends by 
different moons, the one througfi 
procuring legislation favourable to 
Tils interests, tha other by more 
direct commercial methods ? Stigler 
Is one of Smith’s most knowledge 
able Chicago admirers, and ha 
manages to praise the Scot for many 
qualities, including the strange one 
of 41 inverted clairvoyance ". But ho 
regrets that by giving “a larger 
rolo to emotion, prejudice, mid 
ignorance In political life then he 
ever allowed in ordinary economic 


on scieuiuic versus vuiKor «?ml rh- wns f nrrnl intn tlifi 

Considering the importance Whigslsm, and an * *>®Jl2. ot «2S]jSS role of’ political preacher rather 
attached lo such an ambiumus thesis, recently published book Humes .. analyst 

Philosophical Politics — a book wm “ u 


it suL-ms surprising that nobody 
certainly not Crupscy — seems to 
have bothered lo L-mbark on evon 
a. routine inquiry into tho nature 
und extent of Locke's influence oil 
Smith, making use uf texts rather 
than grandly vague imputations. 
Truth to tell, this might not prove 
rewarding nr seem relevant to the 
prnpmie-ius of the liberal capitalist 
thesis, 'to them die answers are 
all too obvious. Is Smith not nil 


which, like the essay, proudly defies 
rapid summary . Taking Hume, and 
to a lesser extent Montesquieu, as 
Ids points of departure, Forbes 
effectively undermines any attempt 
to apply the conventional Whig and 
Tory labels. He also demonstrates 
that If Lacko must be brought into 
the reckoning then it is upon tlie 
riiins of his tbem-ies nf cmUruct und 
consent tli.u Smith and Hume built 


Even if one accepts this contrast 
between political and economic 
motives in Smith's writings— a large 
supposition in itself — it U not clear, 
why we should be so irtipatiait with 
Ids attentiveness to emotion, pre- 
judice, and ignorance. “ Opinion" 
could just be one of the -main dues 
to liis politics. Cotmtcr-f actuals cun 
serve u useful purpose In Intellect 
tunl history, provided that tha. 
alternatives actually available to aq 


words, It has n innjor bearing on 
Smith’s intentions. 

Cropsey has never been in any 
duiiht on this score, though Locke 
has - now been substituted for 
Hobbes us tho relevant ancestor, 
while Marx serves more openly os 
the relevant, if louring, lodestar. 
Smith (in company with Hiuncj 
crucial phase in the 


the main function of- civil govern- 
ment and justice is to protect 
private property ? Are there not 
even some continuities In the use 
of tho labour theory of value which 
wore noted by Marx himself ? 

Surely tlie way must be qpon for 
Duvid ' Stavens here, 1 fallowing 


flnd wJl ai? Virion of the Wealth of 
ahd U»t the Glasgow 

ore, ° een “fcoted with the 

tint- M? d care n >°™ frequently asso- 


... accqr- 

l C i° rite trend of modern 
scholarship, the editors of this com- 
prehensive and cosmopolitan collec- 
tion of essays have wisely not con- 
fined themselves to the Wealth of 



In 1926 .the sesqul centennial was 

■23K***, wofe;modS5ly P StlT a J 

h« r i. e » v Jecturea given in the new 
| home of economic orthodoxy tka 
London School of Economics. ! One 
given by Edwin 


Tfiaiiks, Gad , for it being not 

An ta«« trm.ca.atneFd^ 11 - 

Three hours after t he'-JSSSS* 1 
Answered that you made it, this. time, 
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Process 

: i\nlntrodUoto 
of. the Courts of the: , . . 
United States, EnglahdL : ; 
add. France ; |J .- 

Henry J. Abraham ; 

,Wtis hook", which iias becncompleicly 
topdated for this new edition, is a *: 

; comparative introduction to tho i : 

. judicial process, and seeks to evaluate 
Ihomaln institutions and practices • 

. afTeclIng thoadmioistratlonof juslfco. 
Third edition £10 paper covers £4.75 

Oxford University 


sopher, particularly with respect* . 
tho criteria that should be apOT? 
to different forms of hbttwv 
scientific, end philosophical 
munication. 

i 

At tho moment, however, the •»; 

. of establishing Smith's intention** 
..probably more ' rather than; ** 
problematic tiistvifc W been b F . 

. recent past* • The ■ new ra»W * : 
could raise as many issue? ” b 
resolves and there are slgmigi ■ 
the whole business of interpret* • 
is running Into modium/jD*0l! • 
complications, 

Tlio now lecture-notes ce 
prudence, for example, # leii a 
doubted ly increase our j^"* 1 ^^ 
of how Smith might ‘W** Ju, 
about the task of cortple^^L d 
last promised work r" ™ ■' 
tiieory and History 


represouj's a 

W. P. D. Wighunau does, how- 
ever, pursue a related train of utow w-jamn .-"y rC'rTSLiV »imm 1 

thought in his essav on Smith as we must encounter iE wo are to and that other significant _ political 

historian of science' bv^ 'inviting us. Understand the grounds of engage- document Issued 1,1 , 17 ' b *- 
to retain the con temporary cnnfla- ment he tween capitalism and post- Declaration ot independence. Ait 
"iUon of “philosophy” and “scl- capitalistic doctrines”, liotahly, of that seems necessary Eor game, set, 

.. once ”, thereby deflecting attention course^ those associated with; Marx, and match is some reference to 

qVray from the more modern con- The gravitational pull of the liberal James Watts atoani. engine of 1775, 


which Smith employs aucli basic Smith's explicitly stated "views' on 
terms as " liberty ", "freedom’, tlie role of the philosopher in nub-* 
du cl “ civilization ” — terms which are ][ c jife worth cohsldoring, and if 
still ivldely applied to Smith with- : there was some recognition that tlie 
out recognition of their special evidence on this subject coutaiuod 
elghteonth-century meanings. Foe } n tho Theory of Moral Sentiments 
this reason nlone Forbes’s essay is nnd the lectures might have a bear- . 
one of the most original in tha i D g 0I t the 'issue, 
whole collection,., and could have Stigler writes unmistakably as ms 


presents a crucial pnase in cue uuvtu oiuvuna 1 wiioie collection, . ana coum navo 

K -Lockean development of tho others, to Wgo a familiar Lockean • i) een studied with profit by all of t w Hn in his own wards 

eral capita-list” tradition, which link botWeen .the We alth. of ; the other coiitributora who refer to gg ^corded olsewhore, bel loves that 

Smith's politics. ■ , n t | ie COTr ect way to read Adnm 

Forbes would probably be the last -Smith is the correct way to read 
to claim that lie had answered -all the forthcoming issue of a pro tea- 
the larger questions that surround sionnl journal Although ail ax- 
dlscusslon or Smitii’s politics, many treme' position, It has been an in* 


K39I 


r*y®. .■become' 1 tediously.. - 


nits' geuefqU/ 

. modern, times- has- Wen - called 
- bourgeois economical that is tke 

economists tSo : . ; 
'Y 0 ?- Wthlfayour oti working and •" 

gtSa^-' “ d W* 'for peffitm^ 


. }pod. the oppoi}tp news from you. 

'!■ .'v'. v *.'■.• Matignmt. 

* f calm both times 1 


To 


Afraid 

fapdfiverne 


might 

... of couiPl* l '“* t "3 

last promised work odttjPj 
theory and History 'of Law ^ 
GoVornmonL” but !b« cano^ — 
, uaad. n nftchanically to *5 

' by Smith’s ded»«?J 
"kno*'e Of: hi* , UI, £! lb S 
papdra Just before hi# death. 
has been a; regrettable, tendenffVj 
aomb recent compient to «*« 

: writings as though 

• Dished a)l the c l U es needed 

understanding of his 

mo*t complex - work, the jjjtj 

^-^' ^Imflarly, there 


m 


-Eh . w i b i stT “ c * c ’°y. Paui Ddugias, ^' -i Vv 

of folwdad^fo? ’ ‘ : ' ■ - ! ' Power, lf t] 

POSt-RleardUn sodalism. and I don t think Inoould' tartilrts- • 


ot. yalue jtmrni^hed a foundation lor ■ • 
P^WcardUn stfdaUm, and Mai*te' : 

IfiPd ; g°Iat of . Viow. howOverJ *hn;> 
' wefe ' m01 

remarkable ' for - a,, paper given L 


^manycase.: 1 ' 

' Humiliated •’ 

. ! ... the huhtatirace.' 




^ « ,-i^r. fSa g5 


• iuiu pboiusubo 

''.each.'.-, element. 



,‘noW att, essay, or a -- - , 

■ treatise, ;; haa equal statu# [ 

> Bvldpnce,, • 

• !; It 'hes' (frequently been, d 
• mast tortehflly . by Rona^ 

history which ewof haitiser % 
mode#, of; s insistence =« the ., 
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Social Democracy and 
Industrial Militancy 

The Labour Party; tha Trade Unions and . 
Incomes Polloy 1946-1974 
LEO PANITCH 

! The attempt to establish a 'new social 1 i 

.«rttrect';betvyeen the Government and the 
unions haii -emerged as the burning Issue bf 
contemporary British politics. This study 
uncovers the roots of this development in. 
the incomes. policies! of successive post-war , 
Governments, especially Qf the- 1964-70 ■ 

Labour Government, end trffeis the way In 1 ‘ 
which wags restraint yjai secured froth tne ■ . 
union#, i' MiBO rtet ., 

Strategy,Riskaud n 

Ftersonality in ; 

CckditioUFiolitic# 

.- The Caie of lndie,: -; % 

BRUCE BUENO DE M ESQU |T^ . r ■/ ;/. '• 

This book ptsserits a new tfteoiV.bf ; 

• behaviour in coal Itfori and presents art 
‘.•Vbppljcstion of the theory to Indian political 
: :• . paf ty.'coal Itlons.. : . . ; V 1 ^- ; ’( ! I ' : 'f7;so f*i 
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CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND 
THEORY OF POLITICS 


: io ; 


’Soma’in Biblical Theology Freedom and Independence 

A Study of the Political ideas of Hagers 
Phenomenology of Mind ■ 

jupitHN. shklar; 

t?Ti I j book he# beEh. Written for students of t 
; whb;vwnt fb'u'ftd.drtttrwl ; . 

: elhd appreciate. Hegel's political Ideas as 
.they appear in his first maior philosophical 
: Work , The Phenomenology of Mind 

In the Anglb-Arab Labyrinth 

ThtfM&MaHon-Husgy n Correspondanoe : 

Bndlts Inter prata tip ns 1914-1939 

elie kedoUrie ; : 

.i . -i . .-I:. r' . 

The; MbMahon-Husqyn .correspondence h^s - 
been st the heart of Aiigtq-Areb relations . . 

;.s]nde tfie end of the Ftr^t World War, . ,. ■, . 

' pbscure ahd ah()blguous, it has aroused : ! 

gr^controvarsy, partlcUiyiybvbr the / 

1jBue:of Palestine, thfe ^ttidy brings; : " ■ ; ; 

together for the fjrst tlme all the avellable .* ; ; C-V 
^vidhp^ frpm. British, French and 
souroes and Bluctdatesthe meanliig of th& ;.-i i 


with Emphasis on Pauline Anthrbpology 

ROBERT H.GUNDRY - ( 

A study of tii b Greek word; traditionally 
translated e$ Tjody' but recently ! a# .'ferf.oh'r ; ; 
especially Iri'certoln darts bf the Writings rft'j.;- 
Paul. • j ffl.dOnet. 

• ' ... ‘ . i 

. "• ■ ».'• 

Neo-Classical Dramatic 

Criticism 1560-1770 

tHORA BURNLEY JON and ■ 

bbr^ard;p^ bear nicol, j •, ; 

: An Interpretation of the thought of the 
■meior heO'Clasalgfil dramptiqbritjcs in Italy, / 

... Franbe'end England during tha fierlgd , ' 
l6B0^i7^Q;.Cbrtih8ntiry Is ba^edln every 
' cSse-bnV^rBfuT reading of original texts' ,' 

. (by/for Instance, Scaliger, Castelvetro,, ../r • 
^;CpmeJ!|e r D'AjuteaP, p.ryden,.jJohn»n; • ' . j 
v,6iderqt and Mercler),' . •’ , . : j ’VC ' ‘ 

• i;\- Hard cov^ ri fiB-pOhe^ 


coil- tnnt question, namely within which advocate of . a system of natural their philosophical and scientific JiS , - 

■ntivo pollticul tradition or context should liberty based! , on certoUi . natural . alternatives to vulgar Whlggism- ' ^ ™ 8 ' • 

:li an Smith’s writings be placed : in other r i g hrs ? Does hp not argue for i ro the WWtoiM 


limited goverumont aloii^Lockenii ! More, positively, Forbes expll- hfl7p5rei woffld be more foiling U 

‘ ? Does he not maSitidii that ■ “JF*. the non-pa rechlal senses in ftere ivos.any sign that he thought. 

juios r _ lines ne ‘ ■ wklcli gmlih omulovs such baric 
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fluontkl one arnnnu ecu no mi sis and ere fairly sizable, and compared 
tfiQse historians who mainly write with 1870 and 1926 there is much 
with economists in mind. It licenses Jess disposition to patronize Smith's 


Mark Blaug with the economics of 
education. Sidney Ciicckland writes 


wrjifi «kuuuiui3u in i mi i uia u iibni.u'.i icsa uia|Aiaiiiuu LU qiuiui a 

a time-saving hrusatieness when shortcomings as a rigorous model- 
faced with' the troublesome prob- builder. Indeed, his reputation lias 
lems of intention and choice uf the risen steadily since rhe Second 
appropriate context within which World War. He may have been 
texts should be rend. Since it is muddied on value and distribution 
obvious (bar thn Wealth nf Nniim hv RFr.n-flinn MTnrxinn. and nm- 


educution. Sidney Ciicckland writes 
on Smith and the banking condi- 
tions of his own day, while Maurice 


Do lib compares Smith end Ricardo 
almost exclusively— and rather per- 
versely, given the nature of the 


obvious that the Wealth of Nations by Ricardian, Marxian, and neo- 
is a book about economics, albeit classical standards ; he has nothing 
in rniher luxurinm form, the nuture much to orfer on the Keynesian 
of the enterprise and the context problems of short-term income 
within which it should be inter- determination ; but he has a great 


■vaMiflj a IIIHVII U ativuiu I iL' 111 L Cl* UVLCIIIIIMBMUM | UUL II C IIB9 a glkBL 

J 1 reted require little further debate, detd to say on die subject of growth, 
t consists of die approved set of development, and secular change. It 
economic precursors and successors is significant that nine of the six- 
that form the tradition of economic teen essays in this section deal with 
thought which stretches unbroken one aspect or another of Smith’s 


to our own day. 


treatment of capital accumulation. 


uwi unit uoy. LTUcit mc^ji ui upum a^uJiiuiauvii t 

The modern economist moves embodied technological progress, 
along the length and breadth of ««I increasing returns treated dyna- 
, this tradition with ease, emu I ovine mically la the $e«se of not being 


. this tradition with ease, employing mic i a l * thc not being 

criteria of relevance and achieve ,md , uly c0 “ < |* r " e<1 with comparative 
ment which though narrow are also stal ^ c 6Qu*librluu» positions. 


n on-arbitrary. He lias clear cri- Walter Eltls, for example, pro- 
terta for judging relative success rides us with the Latest reconsiruc- 
or failure oyer p rose tilted courses tlon of a Wealth of Nations - type 

- — rim llipurmc r.f imI.k, . 1. 1.1 . ' 1.. , 


— — - Fi.n.iwH non v-a (iuij ui a ireuttrt uf iYnu>jria-L.v[ic 

ttio Uicories of value-, growth, growth model : it marks a definite 
money, iiUtTnnneii.iJ nude, bujirnii advance on Adolph Lowe’s earlier 

rnniffl i un/I tulifli.inuc ..Ijo J. n . .... * _ *i c* i*t_ _ .1 


-—.Pi iv 1 mu can cuiiraiu.c- vti cm iim 

capital t and whatever rhe Iiapri^ns nrionipt to thrust Smith into a derer- 
m be of itncrosi to rndaiy’s econo- miiitetic and mar cabalistic mould! 


— . " rr i — o vwiinu- uuiiisut. iuiu iiuiatmiuiik jijuuju, 

Jium. Ffo knows wlien to praise, whicii is also reprinted here. G. B. 
u-Lirue, nun exercise forgiveness; he Rich.irdson takes up a theme first 


„ .. - — — 11.JU UOU1I uuu) ui j n liicuiiu 111st 

. * nows „ wha l vital piece of analysis elaborated in 1928 by Allyn Young, 
needed or ‘lucking” in and more recently by Lord ICaldor, 
•thonru^f C S!* P et i°i 0 *V lly ElctJ e cd f" 1 Hie relationship of competition. 


1 — 11 .iuuguu uui mo 1 cimionsflip in competmoo, 

PifL!; th , e . sub -i c « *J‘ Question j increasing returns, and innovation 
iim.« * S whnt was ahead of its within what is basically a dls- 


; « ui 110 tvi.imi wini is oasieauy a ais- 

. tUf » s , st0 ?‘ l Hie test of equilibrium or even an a>nti-equili- 
oJ£«4...i5j n I ay u a ‘ so be . P re P at- ed to brlum tlieoi-y. It may also be a sign 
f.Hun L^ d8 «j th l t ., C0r i, aM1 ** insights ” of the times that Alan Peacock’s 
|‘ a yf lost ’ B y « ldl means esstty praises Smith “for an 

tl “ l0 to construct and keep approach to public finance which 


.|‘ a y~ ““pVv, lost ■ B y s,| di means esstty praises Smith “for an 
In ta . const fttcc_and keep approach to public finance which 

. .?i s E? ck n,ar kct m reputa- avoids ilio acid scholasticism often 
ch fluctuates according to associated with the analytical refitie- 
!“7" ei " assessment of what consti- menits of positive economics and a 
rates a problem or a proper solu- narrow outlook whicii can even on 
B IwH v<r “ or ' 0 u s ■ though not occasion lead to methodological 


occasion— Jr om the point of view 
of the latter. Jin short, most of the 
contributions by economists arc 
good examples of the standard form 
of historiography. 

There arc, however, three essays 
which, though written by econo- 
mists, belong to a different category. 
Each of them is devoted to tho 
elucidation and resolution of 11 
“paradox". The first, and by far 
the best, is that by Nathan Rosen- 
berg on Smiths treatment of profits 
and wages. How was it that Smith 
could be such an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of high wages at a rime when 
this position was distinctly unusual, 
while being extremely critical of 
high profits and of the anti-social 
proclivities of merchants and menu- 
facturers ? High profits could murk 
the breakdown of competition, uml 
bmith did not regard them ns essen- 
tial to the continuance of capilul 
accumulation. But the more funda- 
mental reason given by Rosenberg 
is that in^ Smith’s scheme of things 
the attainment of wealth corrupts 
the forces leading to the generation 
of wealth”, an argument which is 
not easily accommodated within the 
more materialistic interpretations 
of what is going oil in the Wealth 
of Nations. 


within the liberal capitalist trndi* 

tion, 

West strikes some shrewd blows 
against those whom he regards ns 
being intent on dragging an up- 
holder of individualism, consumer 
sovereignty, and embourgeoisement 
into the Marxian camp. But 11 heavy 
demonstration that Smith was not 
Marx does not provo that West’s 
Smith has any greater claim on our 
attention. I11 his anxiety to leuvo 
no resting-place for his opponents, 
it does not seem to have occurred 
to West to ask what historical (us 
opposed to polemical) problem of 
any consequence is salved by prov- 
ing that Smith's concept of aliena- 
tion is different from Marx’s. 

As a result, West underestimates 
die significance of ihe passages in 
question by concluding, semi-tauto- 
loglcaHy, til at *hey were “ no more 
chan a contemporary and perhaps 
modish piece of authorship'', due 
perhaps, as lie has been more frank 
111 stilting elsewhere, ro a reg reliable 
lapse from die rigour of economics 
nuo 'the iinitidier moralizing world 
of sociology— neither of which tlis- 
ciplnies exasced at die time. Was 
it merely carelessness on SniMh’s 
part not to -use the word “aliena- 
tion" .in this context ? Or was it u 
semi-conscious decision on his part 
not to preempt the future ? What 
he does speak about In his modish 


■jv**.® «»w»ruian use 0 f ii’? 
diminishing returns in ,?? 1 
that (as Rosenberg show?? 
niore concerned ahnJ .Wj 


Worlds apart 


niore concerned about OT 
high ^rather than l ow !*£ 


man i QW 

he did not regard low Efc 
compatible win, fo-Wi 
accumulation ; and thit ?. * 
tho stationary state (J! uJ 


By David Watkin 


mo stationary state (ai ui 
acknowledges at a latw^ 


in dev, 1 lie v, die epitume of vrliich lion ini the Duke nf Devon shire's 

Villages 01 Vision , m , sl |, c . die Jacoheihan railv.av usiaie village m Edcnsur developed 

152pp. The Architectural Press. s , at i, in( j s „ reflection of escapist from 1828 onwards. In the latci 

£7.95. tendencies which range from mock niiieieeiiili and early twentieth con- 

— Cot hie tli rough to Tudor eaves in furies, when we move on the one 


line, wiiles ilmL "the tendenev i<> gt.unk-i ■•calo tho tiiuine OMablislitd 
iiilnni urehiiceiural stylus uf esti-viiic m I'l.iise anil pmvided the inspiru- 


linn ini the Duke of Dc-vnn shire’s 


convenient stage of "fi 
that it is one no 


reached, apart from 
“ Jaws mid institutions* R?i* 
tho fact rather than Inhered 
»«c, limitations. i t i. TO 
prising, therefore, that 2^ 
tines Smith actually Lff 
mechanism that leads 


when wc move oil the one 


Gillian Darley has produced on 


mechanism that leads K 


suburbia ” ; and complains that this hand from Salmi re i(i Port Sun Huh l 
leads to "the creation of fake vil- and Baurnville, and on the other 
lages and the recreation of rural front Bctlfnrd Park to Hampstead 
life out of context". But the whole Garden Suburb, Letchworth and 
nf rlvllized achievement is. hi a even Fqrtmcinon, the material 


out’’, when 1 1 ics a were ij^ 5 
elusions, equivocal or otbS^ 1 


Nevertheless, havine l! 
these "JiirkjiiR dlfflcuSLif 
surface, I Tcil broiler proceit*' 
easier task nf assessing fc? 4 
evitable failure to solve 
terms 


the country. This desire has ex- 
tended through the different classes 
of society so that, for example, 
London could never boast the num- 
ber of private palaces that can still 
be found in Paris or Rome. The 
English aristocracy and upper 


natural 


artificial 


iicccssurily becomes more extensive 
and more varied. However, there 


wnofT^'Sy 15 “ Ve " eer °" S.“.?S"lX" h .iS SSlIcaTlon™ 

top ot Dime reality. HidWnni ™i.Hirlrms ami renulre- 


Arclti lecture is about image- 
making and we learn from this 


classes lived for the most port in 
tita country and only rented London 


terms acceptable to HiE 
Smith may be an emhruJi?? 

1 ’L-fPl-l-lli-rt hi kl_.L - *111 


dtp country and only retjfced 
houses for a short terrft w a 


Significantly, when 


taxation in ’the twendedt 


erm or diat ^ere is some ardtetypal than cl 

death dudes ami real village In comparison with 1,00k is 

rendeth century which rliosc discussed k this book qhart cl 


different conditions and require- I 
ments of the old estate-village 
making ana we learn trom mis Unugery, whether formal (pre-Nash) 
book how many different images or picturesque (post-Nash). The rela- 
tliere have been about what a vll- ^on of all these types to each odier 
toga is. It Is as false to imply j s on the whole obscured rather 
mat . titere is some ardtetypal than clarified by the fact that rite 

book is broken down Into too many 
short chapters, fifteen in all, some 


reference to blrth-confr«i . 
distributive measures), m°J £ 

maaik * * 


made it impossible for them to coil- are escapist sham*! as to imply that rather stralued and bizarre 

tinue maintaining great houses both there is soma natural consensus of t i t i 0S like " Orphanages and 
iu the country and the town, 110c 11 opinion ns to wlmt railway stations Aesthetic Retreats . Tho retreats 


comempoaiary way is “corruption” 
“virtue", “spirit”, and “cnfecble- 


Thq paradox addressed by E. G. 
West derives from the large and 


comparatively recent literature on 
alienation” aroused by tile dis- 
covery of the humanist Marx of the 


’1, " -Mwroua, iiiuuxa HOC UY-Uwaaui* 

always confidenr, legatees of die error”,' 
enterprise founded by Smith, eco- Tt . * 
nonuses are both the “ « not 


no mists are both the custodians and *ull 5 Jl ? t J >ossiM « ta *» “we 
prize-givers. than simply Bst most of the other 

The ess*™ hv comributioos by economists, indlcafr 


1 T„ — \ 7 aL 1WB4A ui [tie 

early philosophical manuscripts. It 
deals with the extent to which Smith 


The essav* hv . - 1. 1 comn out ions Oy economists, indlcat- 

j_ ^enqm J s t-s cho la rs ing briefly tho areas covered ■ Sam 

u 0f d,e volume d0 Hwtander deL ^th utility' Sd 
SSL *5 ** *V ore tedious demand : Albert Rees 
Mtfln B ^ n P ™« flCeS?Qr ' hli 2‘ in8 and differentials ; Marlwi Bowlev Sth 


can be regarded as an anticipator of 
Marx on tho dehumanizing effects 
ot the division of labour. 


m 


The paradox results from com- 
paring the remarks on the narrowing 
effect of the division of labour in 
B .°° k * Hie Wealth of Nations 

with the heavy emphasis on the 
contribution of the division of labour 
to growth in Book 1, West argues 
t “? t Smith acknowledged the 

existence of an alienation problem, 
it was not the problem envisaged by 


ment” — terms which belong to a 
pattern of eight eenth-ceiimi-y usage 
which neither West nor his oppo- 
nents have had the patience to ex- 
plore. 

But it Is only when we turn to 
Robert L. Heilbroner’s paradox that 
the proleptic approach to historical 
understanding reveals Itself in full 
bloom. Tnking the proto-Marxian 
character of Smith's view of social 
progress for granted, Heilbroncr 
believes that he lias uncover od n 
profound pessimism concealed 
wi'thki Smith's economic and social 
scheme of evolution ” by linking the 
alienation passages whin the all too 
brief references to the stationary 
state. 


on op 


« J wiiTtonficu uv 

Maracj and In any event It waa en- 
tirehr soluble within the framework 
of the capitalist system. Once more, 
therefore, we are back to a debate 


Graham 

Greene 


He embarks on this voyage of 
uncovery by endowing Smith with 
visions of decline into “ general 
poverty” of an Improbable Ricardo- 
Malthus provenance, though the 
Journey is only made possible by 
overlooking the ovidenco that rims 


It follows that he U 
ambivalence"; that hP? 
vi.siun is 41 class-bound » ^ 
tnnis a “social dynamic 6»i*. 
any possibility of a 

cluiirgQ in socio-econoaawtaT 
1ms been removed". hi w 
product of his time a ,kU 

with it 44 limitations tliii»i 

our age so patent and 10 cripfo’. 
*» JleHhrnner genuinely Mu 
ttiat he lies succeeded It m 
p im tli’s nuistcrpicce iatap: 
histnricni perspective ", and kl 
I* ui n position to judge It ttk 1 ' 
dismaying failure in Its own ton' 
intellectual history hu ti, 
become n ghoulish game wejhi 
the dead. Ono of die m 
benefits of the new ediBai' 
Smith's works will be that M 
courages such adventltioui si 
ship. It could even mark tkp 
in time when the eighteecAi 
tury is recognized as being d 


single family chose to go on owning ought to look like, 
and inhabiting its London house. The first few cliE 
concerned with u 


described in this chapter include 


and inhabiting its i.onaon iioumj. The first few chapters of Villages two totally different conceptions of 
Miss Darley is concerned witn u 0 f \/j#i ou discuss the estate villages the village : Devey’s heavily tint- 
different aspect of tiio same rural Q f the eightccntii and early imic- bered cottages at Pcnshiirst and, 
obsession. Shu defines tlte scope ot toeuili conturles such as the little- rather unexpectedly, Butterfields 
her book clearly on the first page known Chippenham in Cambridge- bleaker estate village for the 
os “ the pi 11 11 lied settlements 111 shire of 1702-12, Now Hough ton, Dawnay family at Bnldersby in 
Hr! tain, estate villages, industrial, Nuncham Courtenay, Hare wood, Yorkshire. Both dote from the 


as ** the pliiimed settlements in 
Britain, estate vlllagos, industrial, 
religious or political communities 
whose builders “ took as e bfwlc 
assumption the feasibility of build- 
ing and creating an Immediate com- 
munity”. She emphasizes that 


Milton Abbas, East Su'atton and same decade, the 1850s, and 
Bclsay. AIL these were formally Miss Darley compares and con- 


planned with more or less identical trasts them with perception and 


village life has represented the 
fulfilment nf an ideal on many 


levels over a long period. Whether 
. it has been the positive picture of 
a self-sufficient community, the 


Dailey rightly stresses the impor- structlon of these cottages, which 
lance of one of the first and most were phenomenally expensive, 


successful of these new villages, paralleled the minuteness of vision 


end church spire — the pervasive- 
ness of this picture has affected 

■ . _ j 


Blaise established the notion that Bn almost three-dimensional 


writers, painters, politicians and The nine quaintly asymmetrical 
reformers who have contrasted cottages with their twisted chim- 


b village is inherently Picturesque. If only there had been room In 


a book already packed with infor- 
mation, it would have been desirable 


these values against the inverted nays, thatched verandahs and dove- to have had more 011 Port Sunlight. 


ciently Interesting in its own D 
to moke it unnecessary to skc 


tho period, and one of its I 
representatives, exclusively 


fwiiswiimiiyea, 

nineteenth-century pctspecUvi- 


one and has much In common with 
Raymond Williams's The Country 
and trie City (1973), though Miss 


beamy spot. Among the progeny lably if oppressively combined 
of Bluise Miss Darley includes under the guidance and at (ha ex- 


A framework for freedom 


and trie City (1973), though Miss Samerleytan, Holly Village at High- pause of Lord Leverhulme, Down 
Darley s interpretation of the gate for Baroness Burnett Coutts, the centre runs a great Boaux-Arta 


not always clear since she somotimes made to harmonize with the red Placed off tills axis was a variety 


WITH NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
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GEORGE DENNIS O'BRIEN ! 

Hegel on Reoaon and History 
A Contemporary Interpretation 
188pp. University of Chicago Press. 


Perhaps because of their relative 
clarity Hegel’a lectures, on the 


Philosophy of History have received 
less detailed comment than his 


purely philosophical works. This is 
unfortunate because, as George 


The analogy is not to bo pressed 
too far, however, for there is noili- 
ing in it which corresponds to tlio 
second theme : the concept of reason 
as . , a P toner logic in reality upon 
which rest the notions of develop- 
JJS5 Profess Jfopar to phllo- 
saphical history. The appropriate 
analogy here is with the history 0 f 
science, where such notions con be 
applied because scientific theories 
arise through a rational criticism of 
their predecessors. The concepts of 
historical development and progress 
thus involve the notion that an idea 
(scientific ot otherwise) be subject 
to change “by means which bear 


Dennis O’Brien points out, Hegel’s 
philosophy of history is liable to 
considerable misinterpretation if its 
reliance on certain philosophical 
concepts developed in his other 
works is not appreciated. Con- 
verse ly, it la also a serious obstacle 
to pur understanding of his whole 
philosophy, for Hegel regarded a 
correct account of man's actual his- 
torical career as the proper anti- 
dote to abstract and misleading 
Jffieayf^L&Sqrlzing. Professor 


The Man Within (£3-50) 


... 

■ , The Cdihediaj^ (£4^5) . ; 


Y. . , , ° Jr *** uvai 

directly and internally upon the con- 
tent of tiie original idea ”. But this 


analogy in turn must not be pressed 
too far. for die history of science 
traces the development of a concept 
and not of actual, historical indivi- 
duals, . 


A notable feature of the 
fossor O’Brion develops th«at» 
is his consistent attempt to 15 
Hogol intolllfllble in noo-H# 
terms. Paradoxically, howoW| 
loads to its most arguable W 
a tendency to play down * 
aspoets of HegoPs thought j*- 
nave aroused so much ■«* 
Hegel has, for example, beta** 
reviled as an a priori do** 1 * 
in history. Professor O'Bn*^ 
cedes that in the Phm** 1 ] 
Hegel attempted to dwoee» 
necessity for the historical®*! 
ment of Reason. Yet In Man - 
sions ho disregards tblrcfl**, 
by presenting Hegel’s Wl 
though it were a filling 
intuitions that " history 6 
ligible study of individual* 


uses the puritanical language of pre- paintwork of their thatched of improving institutions including 

war modernism which is still cottages. an “ Undenominational ” church, a 


fashionable m architects rail circles : To Nash is also due what Miss temperance hotel, the Gladstone 

the belief that art ought to be Darley calls in the title of ono Hall, a technical Institute — “ 

' ■«. and “natural", that it chapter " Villadom". The Tudor girls' club. 


1 I J I 9 (II1HUUIII • JL1KO JUUUI — - 

snouid be progressive rattier than and Italianate villas of Nash's Park Two developments different from 
reflective or imitative because that Villages East and West on the edge p or f Sunlight were New Earswick 
leads to fakes or "shams”. She of Regent’s Park developed on a near York, designed from 1902 for 

tlie Rown trees by Raymond Unwin 


All the winners 


By Henry 

D’Ayigdor Goldsmid 


to the extent that they have e com- 
mon ancestor in Hyperion, Nearco, 
Man o' War, Northern Dancer or 
Rlbot. •• 

Lord Derby coutii'ibutes an 
interesting foreword Ln which he 


the Rown trees by Kay mono unwin 
and later Barry Parker, and White- 
ley Village in Surrey, built from 
1911 by die munificence of Wil- 
liam Whiteley of Whiteley’s Stores 
for retired members of the . com- 
mercial and agricultural profes- 
sions. Earswick was laid out on a 
casual, somewhat Scandinavian plan 
and its inhabitants were kept busy 
bicycling through the birches to 


ligible study of indivlditi 
this were all that nhiios 
tory amounted to. It wo» 


Philosophical history must recon- 
cile these apparently conflicting 

demands. It must recognize tho con- 
crete Individuality of historical 
events and yet render them rational 
by revealing their inner logic. The 
key to Hegel’s attempt to satisfy 
g ^jg jj^^Pro fws or O’Brien illu- 

"one^ free” 
to 7 some are free "to “all are 
the dialectic of the 
master-slave relationship in the 

»2««> of Min#. To be con- 
scious . of oneself requires beine 
conscious that others recognize one’s 

as « “fta* £%£ 
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- Brigttwiiook Stories. 

It* a aBattlcSeld. AGnnfn^ 

Oui*M«nhiHavana Th<f C^aetAmeriwii '.• = 
■ ThePower and the Qloify St^tU jnin ’ . 
The Heart inf the Matte* ^9 tW AShiP • 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
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.to >hbw . how Hegel's 
.fif of plillqad^icai - history ' 

■ 'He analv8dit : IrAsljkvi 


th? < tn^ y I^Tj^ eg6l> ®» dteoossten of 

i&SSKSkWt. 


tory amounted to. It 
cult to see how the tnaj^m 
spcctive, which lies ' 
ticular plot Hegel an 
tory. could be 
among a number 01 S°!r^,he 


RICHARD. STONE REEVES and ■ 
PATRICK ROBINSON i • 

Classic Lines . . .. 

A Gallery of the Great Thorough- 
breds . 


interesting rorewora in wnucu ne -jsr.T. Woll - ,t lo mnrp nlHerlv 

discloses that Stubbs started life WhifaC ara Sn- 


179pp. Michael Joseph^ £24.50. 


tion 1 - the 
horses in 
if he h 


rsas 


departed without S K rlttn 1 

work ^ ®^^™E® r ® D ^ t ''m^^*^th >C ^rzinS in 5nd d^l* 

K’nmi nated by straight streets radiating 
' out from a centrally placed statue' 

haH * L^ U ^n^°T^pilnn ' of William Whiteley who wait, alai, 
.had. not. grown, Hyperion miirHorpH iq n7 . J 


work bemud. Re also reports that 
the late George Lambton, by reputa- 
tion the greatest judge of Rood 


Richard Stone Reeves ia in a very 
real sense the 'Annigoni' of the. blood 


congenial to kfc \ 

tellectuol ambitions. jh- 


real sense the Annigoni' of the. blood 
iforso and this sumptuously produced 
volume is described by his pub- 


woujd infallibly have 
Derby qt Nortnolt. A 


B won the Pony 
Another famous 


murdered in 1907. 

From tiie final chapter of Villages' 


rais.iudgment was Cecil Boyd Roch- of Vision, which, summarizes the pre-; 
fort’s 'culling of Ragusa from the sent bleak situation, one ran draw 
animals sent to him to train by his the lesson that the modern collet- 


volume Is d6<?firlbad bv his oub- animals sent to him to train by his the lesson that tue modern couec- 
, Jishers as representing ^ Hfe work, unlucky client ^rold Guggefa. 


In similar v^n Proto%® f 
treats Hegel's claim , 

Spirit becomes actually .. 

potentially as ab u . • 
sistance Upon the wWSJSv-, N 
human 


■fejai Whst\e an actual, exist Ant, 
-MindwL, dully; - and that, d£at£ 
-to seek to .lUnddrstwid T * 


aausf action from. I 
oneself aa an indi 
such ; recognition ii 
not forcibly extract 
atejy, it ia.pdssible 




mam’s beUef in human «^|';, 
.explaining human ;• 

is - Spirit which 

turbjng .. <\ 

• Despite a number of 
' of this sort, Hegel *8*i! 


. . unampion py mi ■ ■ _ . , . - • •' » , •- Qn ritnlsni in the future Of tfte Vll-' 

j Reeves in to record whet he 'looked Mr .Robinson has. clearly seen, a ] a ™»» hoh fascinating and lively j 

:• 1 ke Ip. hit prime, but it may be aig- lot .Ql f ractog on both rides 1 w f lch n not 8 be- the last! 


like iu his prime, but it maybe aig- lot ,-pf .'racing on both rifles ot-tiie, w T,ich will not be- the last; 

.uificant that none, of his paintings, His writing Is brisk, well v on important subject/ 

'. according to the jacket of Classic informed and full; of appropriate' co j 1 i| (J jg S . W : t w a useful gazetteer. 

Lines, have . ever been sold at. pub- a ■ of post T seven teen th-cen tury planned 1 

;• lie nucti on, so' their owners are. able that- he is giving a live television v iji HSes in England and -wales.. 

: to claim rfie tag of “ priceless ’1 for. commentary on tbe horses and race- vniage^ in n-ngianu 
their proud possession. ’ - . _ nnrrrsvflA - ' '■ 


- . coursesi portrayed. 

■ -v Several of :tiiese 


■ - several 1 or .cnese 

- Patnck Roblnson. Mr Reeves’s. col- taken from life, 

. . laborator. has had tha problem of worse for that' an 
finding a connecting , link between wisdom -, ih Lord 


. r--:. . m •'. v - -- :-'i 3 

■; - . :. I ■■ ■ • ^ ^ .« 




or tras sort, negei 
History Is an . 

^addition to a hot always 
literature, ; If one is able 


nnotng a connecting, link between wisdom - in Lord 1 Derby’s astute Planned village , wnicn ,is 1 ro oe 
c Mr Reeves’s sitters.; thU heMijis comment that “ commissions to Mttft' seen; *1 ' SffjS'SSS; 

achieved , by consulting their pfedj- artiits call Eor an exact likenssii'oF tiem, 34-36; Bedford Square, London 
|rees selectively so that vrijihoutltaV-. ' tbs horse rather than an attractive' WL-until March 26. The exhibition, | 
- - - - Which: will ' - 
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March .26. The exhibition, 1 
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A History of the Hellenic World 

Volume 2 The Archaic Period 


The second volume of this superbly illustrated history 
covers tiie period 1 1 00 to 479 BC. It takes in the whole of 
the Persian Wars with the major battles graphically 
represented In text, diagrams and pictures, The book also 
chronicles the development of literature ; advances In 
medicine ; the establishment of the Olympic Games; and 
the social and domestic life of the period. 

400 full colour plates £1 6.00 


The Athenaeum 


The beautifully Illustrated history of one of the most famous 
clubs fn the world written on the oooaskm of Its 1 50th 
anniversary. Its members have Included Darwin, Faraday, 

J. S. Mill, Bertrand Russell, Turner, Epstein, Dickene, 

T. S. Eliot, Macaulay, Aoton, Gladstone, Disraeli and 
Churchill, There Is a full acoou nt of thefamous Library and 
changing attitudes of the Club which mirrorsocfal changes 
in the world outside. £12.00 


The Cultural Contradictions of 
Capitalism 

Daniel Bell 

A continuation of Bell's analysis begun ln his earlier Ths 
Coming of Post- JndustrJa/ Society. He explores the nature 


and growth of modern bourgeois culture and its conflict 
with the decisive changes advanced industrial 
societies are undergoing, £6,75 


Twilight of Authority 

Robert lUiebat 

Professor Nisbet argues that we are living In a twilight age- 
a political and cultural crisis not dissimilar to that 
preceding the fall of Rome. Closely associated with this 
decline, he sees constantly Increasing centralisation -end 
militarisation of state power, £4, 80 


The Positivist Dispute in German 
Sociology 

Theodor Adorno eta/, ‘ 

DerPoshMsmusstreftln derdsutschan Sozhlogfo brings 
together the most significant contributions to the 


controversy which has developed In Germany in the past 
decade surrounding a positivist approach to the social 


decade surrounding a positivist approach to the social 
sciences, £6.60 £3.90 paperback. 


Root and Bjossom 

The Philosophy, Practice and Politics of English TdSOhfng 

PeterAbbs 

This Important book reasserts tha value of English teaching 
as a cultural discipline. The author argues strongly against 
the 'disappearance' of English within general humanities 
programmes, and agalnat excessive emphasis on means 
and techniques rather than ends, £3.80 


The Soeiai Anthropology of Africa 1 . 
An Introduction 


M, A. Onwuejeog wu 


A comprehensive Introduction to social anthropology 
which orlngs together detailed case materiel to , 


demonstrate soolal concepts andthefrstrUoturafQnd 
functional significance In ah African context, The study 


suitable comparisons are made with other societies across 
the world, £7.50 £2,90 paperbaok 


New Titles in the. African Writers Sorias 

SfrApoIo Kagwa Discovers Britain 
. Ham Mukasa Edited by Taban !o Uyong £1 ,28 
The Land's Lord . . 

Obink^ram Echewa £1 .25 . 

My Mercedes fs Bigger Than Yours 
N keni N wankwp £1 .1 0 
Heriimerblbws 
DaVid D lop 90 p ' 




Heineniann Educational Books 

! 48 CharWsSt rest/ Lon donWiXfiAH : : f. 
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= • - '• • .. Among the men implicated by 

Bv P« JJ. .James Newlove in Jif.s- Sim cm cm were tiic 

■ r * * J * UIIC * sons of. two dukes, the Earl of Eus- 

■ 7. j. 1 - 1 ' ton, elder son nf the seventh Duke 

If MDNTfloMrRV nvni* • ^ Grafton, and Lord Arthur Somcr- 

If. MONTGOMERY IIYOIi 8 set, familiarly known as ‘•Podge", 

The Cleveland Street Scandal third son of the eighth Duke of 

2Ebpp, W. H. Allen. £5.95. Beaufort, a major in the Royal 

~ - — ■ - — Hoi'seguards and superintendent of 

the Prince of Wales's stables. The in- 
On July 4, 1889, Police Constable J'rifV into the case against Lord 
Luke Hanks, who was attached Arthur proceeded slowly and 
to tile Post Office, was inter- cautiously and not altogether with- 
viewing a fifteen-year-old telegraph “ ut official interference. The evi- 
niessenger boy named Charles dence, although strong was tainted 
Thomas S win scow about a sum of and A* Loro Chancellor wrote on 
16s found Jn his possession. Money October 7 from Balmoral Castla : 
had been stolen from the Receiver- I entirely concur in the views so 

General's Denari rn Pllt nnrl cnonlrinn (ncplkln mi. . .i 


nun uscii 3 luji;i.i uuni me neceiver- 
General's Department and suspicion 
had naturally fallen on a lad, paid 
a few shillings a week, who had 
so much cash in hand. The boy 
claimed that he hnd fourteen shil- 
lings only oud had earned it by 

J irivate work for a gentleman called 
fammond who lived at 19 Cleve- 
J and Street, a street situated be- 
tween the Middlesex Hospital and 
Tottenham Court Road. Pressed 
about the nature of this extremely 
lucrative part-time employment the 
boy at last admitted : " I will tell 
* ??, f™*h. I got it by going to 
bed with gentlemen at liis house.” 

His subsequent statement im- 
pHcared as procurer a fellow em- 
ployee named Henry Newlove who 
worked as a clerk, and on July 6 
Newlove was arrested by Chief In- 
- Abberlinc, Hammond, the 
brothel-keeper, having made his 
recape. On his way to the police 
stetson Newlove remarked to Abber- 
Hne: “f think it is hard that I 
should get info trouble when men 

i *rL p ». 00 are allowed to walk 
aoout free. 

. With this understandably oca- 
Mevcd eomment thQ great Clove- 
scandal broke. Before 

^ it h . Qd Siven , 


I entirely concur in the views so 
forcibly put forward . . ; that an 
unsuccessful prosecution would 


~ V'VV-'; 


, * & ifcf 
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0® o most serious injury to the 
public morals without any com- 
pen said ng advantage . . . dt, as is 
alleged in these papers, the social 
position of some of the parties 
MU make a great sensation which 
will give very wide publicity and 
consequently will spread very ex- 
tensively matter of the most 
revolting and mischievous kind, 
the spread of which I am satisfied 
will produce enormous evil. 


i.v believe has departed for Peru. The 
ic latter, having resigned his corn- 
s' mission and his office of Assistant 
:c Equerry to the Prince of Wales, 
r- has gone too. 

These men have been allowed 
j to leave the country, and thus 
» defeat the ends oF justice, because 
1 their prosecution would disclose 
’ the fact that a far more dis- 

, anguished and more highly 

placed personage than themselves 
was Inculpared in these disgusting 
■ crimes. 

This was the first, unmistakable 
allusion t0 the invoke 
meat of Prince Albert Victor, the 
elder son of the Prince of Wales, 
in the Cleveland Street scandal. 

Lord Euston, unless His guilt were 
to be universally assumeAad JH 

5L«fuH bUt if 0 sue ’ at ? d did so suc- 
cessfully, the story being that he 

H lhe Cleveland Street 

?.Jj» *«rm. Wh/n ftS 

to j 5*7 the entertainment 
offered and found -that 'it was of a 
somewhait different type frTm 
advertised he had leftwSJuota 
disgust ofte threatening to knock 

The ^pal $£ 
ness tor the defence, a transvestite 
homosexual called Saul referred 
later in ReunaM** 



Cleveland Street was , fra 
by the hints of Lord aS?* 

"h® 2 “ J-l-flifc 


candidate for such Vft fe. 

EddT a a=4-» 
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anaii iinoiiy enaca it Had given piouuce enormous evil, 

fli^c^r r . e, " arkable tjials: die Lord Arthur had powerful friends 

foi* EOe j C ?E. Ae second and many 0 f them, Including the 

/nS aBd r fM P rince °f Wales, believed in his 

SISfi •5K- t0 u drfaat . t ¥ course of innocence. But on October 18 his 
‘ T lQ c ^ max of the extended nerve broke. He was expected to 
drama was a debate* In a. dine in the mess at Se Kde Park 


J»«r £ 

this man. It is necessary for me tn 
Veak put, and you wiHhavs to ask 
yoimselvee which oath you prefer ” 

SL'SS'SJlf A dendf i«£r*w S 

Rnd the jury 
K®! tiieir verdict of ** guilty of 
iK n wW, °^ Justification "Irfter an 
•tomce of thre&quarter. of S 


HlS ?oA URSLlSjf lilt 

men n whrS fi c“ Ual , Bcls between in«s. Lord Arthur, as Labouchere 
a ln P 1,1 ?® 10 or public, Putit. had bolted. On November 16 

a criminal offence, which had gl ven while In Un, in .„ u , "T L x !!l 

Fisa tO tllfl nrlcnnal . • 


fiae SX SSrt ^ given' while * in ' Monaco, he learnt frcS 
hB 8 mtlrfc? 0 *£« ^ al P{°sccuriong and h *« solicitor Arthur Newton that a 

Wis. b - n& ®V 


> r ’ ™ Mill 

rom start to finish. 


with l " Clovo- Lo?d rhe’lS 

TO d ox PoVv W fSr e0rR0 D f n,el Veck . 2“ t,* ™ di «l journal mainly g£ 
mmi . BS Office employee who cerned with ventilating the gclev- 

The two S«ce a of the working class, 
mro stood lhe trial In September Hdied a paragraph which gave rise 
' SSPeh«!l«» a rf!®!! 8 * a . nd , complicated the second trial, that of its editor, 
tlat ^ Procuring Ernest Parke, for criminal libel;:* 
?5J OOPspyrocy. Tlio Crown occen- In an issue of the 


..j • „„■■■*. F'ucunng iui criminal Jloel : * 

ted ?* omx In an Issue pf the 28th September 

indecancv J!™ ^ °f the . we s toted timt among' the numb'er 

^ charge and ijhe other M aristocrats' who were mixed Jin 

: 'passar s » 

Pri%"° Kait MMrJd ™ Rrad. we thi fair 

— - ■ ' • •■•••. -P4 kc of, Beaufort. Thq former : ye 


dl ® trial was l ' flinark - 
?Mr ri£ AW? 11 * reluctance 
SI- j C 0 Eawkins to sentence 
the defendant and his lenlln^ 
when he did. Twelve month*’ tm 

wwua have been regarded' an - a* 
tremCl^ serious. Buttittadid not 
PWj.ltf.te the radical p?esa w£j 

ssafjfiifXasr s. e 

bXt‘ u inS.'d arjsjH 

jjjjjji 'ti 11 be somewhat cooled in 
nrf ,5 T 1 n^?^*u nd . flna L tr * al was tiiat 

■ 'j^firaarss 

prosecuted conspiracy to defeat 
8* rourae of , Justice, Part of Sb 
charge was. that he < had collected 
W^the key bo, witneSes^hS 
fro® police cu^. 


Lord Arthur Somerset 

hfihaSi 11, 1 ” Rki u? 1 *»*ininible use of 
hitherto unpublished documents 

an . d Private archives, 
notably the dossier compiled by the 
then Director of Public Prosocu- 
tions. It now seems unlikely thut 
there will be anything new to loam 
about Ae Cleveland Stroot scandal. 

tb u l t0 7 worth telling? 
both ,' or Its value ns 

Itrlfi to set t,,e record 
straight. Mr Montgomery Hyde ex- 

S^ n "°i,^fi , J n !^f candals - Some 


suunaais. some 
P^P 1 ® . be baved well; most wero 
perfectly prepared to do Ac right 
thing once they wore convinced It 
ms unavoidable. It is in the 


* . — it ia ill mo 

" at “ re , ° f such scandals to raise 
S- r lJ£ t0re £ dn8 ex n e ctations than 
“®»jWhen revealed, commonly 
SSSljF'J-. readew who hope for 
proof that Prince Albert Victor was 

m^ni V ? d wiJI be ^appointed. The 
PEW was being whispered 
ill & London clubs nnd hinted nt 

anrftho Pr08a oary ln tile scandal 
and Ae rumour that lie had visited 


; SidP: 

; jsjs . ft*- s& 

■ ‘ tiie abominable 1 InsHS^ 
quented by nristncnS 5S“! 

; moving j„ fashionabfe cirJS 

. ir he once did, perl aii t** ' 
Lord Elision’s enthusSSm 1 ? * 

| plastiques. slas °i for ^ 

\ Mr Montgomery H vd(1 , 

I EST'tSLK-lf* 

.I.S to n generation cS 1 ? 
ni time to exiierience a* 
nostalgia but seeing 
through the wring^end?.' 1 
scope, diminished and 
remote. Nor do we iA 

Bs-jsssfa 

brirfi y d buV 

Street? d TOOms of J9 ft 

- F. lltl i rB generations, soHB 
around our own causes c£Uhnf ■ 
awaiting keenly the opeEj 
™r.° ur arohivet. will ebgj 
tainly find our setfAb 
pruderies equally repreiaMaJ 
diverting. What is still m/aff 
that any generation shos&kli 
necessary to demonstrate tuitt 
outrage at the revelation (taka 
uoings, particulorly if ibq kn 
time and money to spued 
behave much as hunts Wp 
always have. 

Lord Arthur's self-imposed ti 
lastod thirty-six years. Solaced k 
carefully spaced surrepdlkms dc 
from his family, he lived incocak 
first in the suburbs of Parfial 
finally ot Hydros on the Fwd 
U, J 2i eni where ho died on Hqi 
1926. He was buriad there k h 
English part of the cemetery u* 
u hoadstona recording hu w 
identity and Ao text “ The rasar 
of rhe just Is blessed He Wi 
French cook, French servants a 
oil English companion, J« 
Neale, as well as the divers/ 
or a local casino, a gMd pbK’ 
library and twice-weekly band to 
certs in iho municipal park so, «• 
hu had got over missing the pn» 
horses, perhaps life wasn't so dr» 
ful for poor Podge after all. 


In the steps of Pinfold 


UUUI t*»uce CLis- 
2K. rt* a *f ew ^.SOtting Aem- 
out of Ae country. The defendant's 
wory was thut the duke had wished 
bo boya .Privately, 


fraafw.li! v ir uoya .privately, 
Sj® Y°m police harassment, with a 
view to testing for tunisqlf (Ae truth 

l. S £ or y * t fc , was 811 ex- 
planation which the duke corrobor. 

fllCQ. ’’j t •• 

•Newton was. fpuncj guilty and 

2;X Ce iA il C pSl0 ^ Sr'S 

monAs which he served in Hollo- 
JSy* a tbe ^j ?' maJ P, prison, pe- found 

fij ifSHffl? 1 ?. d * aa 8reeable 
nwui d - bl "der his subsequent 
Wghly successful ■' and ; lucrative 
'tioeh culminated A hlb 
defence of Crippen. He continued' 
to walk with agility the straight and 
Ra f fow P 0 ^ 1 , between right and 


By Jolm Willett 


GENE D, PHILIPS; ^ ' 

The Fact behind his Fiction 
180pp. Chicago; Nelson-Hall. $9.95, 


“ the "Compassion*-’ epiax 
Unconditional Surrender an 
Ae changes which Waugh i 
quently made in the one-w 
version of Ae trilogy. HI* 
story, overlooked by Mr Syka^ 
marvellous cow 
art " ^ Rogers’s view . of dk 

B tS£flii ook , has Its contfii 
.example, that 
asuan . Was panly based on 1 


5' 


rJf ' -mSStSBi 

to fM- 


Ae way when he was writing his 

lip u ? J was a « ,ad e 
nubnstit in his ehoice of subtitle, 
r or. most of such facts as he gives 
anymore fully covered there, while 

SJIoht < ?l. te iJ r ?? 8 T here an otitsidor 
might fruitfully have rushed in 

Sfucn as Ivor Claire’s cowardice and 
Waughs own incompatibility with 

tiwn 


; SlwS* 10 ” * n tba fdet diqt certein 

•5®««©assi 

• -' fr - • • : - . n .. .. r :' 


e : ft. i 1 '5 "vw* oetrer than 
i ^°roier owner of Waugh's 

f Sm&IHS 2f S 

j : %'a™, SStSl-jJ Men 

MSi: 


watt % 

some of these are on thefts 
level, but it is aerloudv JP 
to suggest that WaugyPT" 15 
a Companion of LiteSp™ ®y. 
Crown (from which he lecelvw 
honours other than, presume 
campaign ribbons) or tint, bf ’ 
A Yugoslavia as part of •* 
dier General Maclean's Spew 
: gfrrice”. The English too (o|« 
the author Ja an associate prri? 
would have made its subject flj 

And now to war with Waugh 
how one chapter ends.. 

It would be easy to oven] 
such things, or to mock th« j» 
which seems to show a smiling. 1 
cular Christian with , Waugh k 
attitude of doubtful, most unain 
adoration. AH the same we c 
well have dhsponsed with 8VfiI 
impeccable . . commentary 1 
more pf Waugh's own writings, 
been published; his travel and 

ST 
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The machinations of Lady Midhurst 


By Brigid Bropliy 

A. C. SWlNDUUNli : 

A Year’s Letters 

Edited by F. J. Syplicr 

195pp. Peter Owen. £S. 

Like many novels by young writ- 
ers, A Year’s Letters is an autobio- 
graphical account of a love affair. 
Swinburne wrote It ill 1862, the 
year in which he became twenty- 


tliut it lias disclosed enough family nice soci.il comedy from the con- 
history to make 11 the ensuing trast between the light-lacing, the 
correspondence" (which in Hici-hI- social hypocrisies, nf the old 
minded fact covers not a year hut woman, who is n surviving female 
thirteen mouAs) " comprehensible Regency rake, and the padding, the 
without interpolated notes or com- spiritual hypocrisies, of the new 
memories " ; but readers who arc not generation. His portrait of her is 
adept at mental kinship would be admirably ambiguous. He salutes 


affairs and pas>ing beyond her 
coniiol, she derives the same 


development. It is, not siupri singly, 
the subject of flogging t1i.it excite ; 
Swinburne to u bi ilium scene. 
Red git, "a boy of the world " at 
eleven, so boasts to the nine- year- 
old Frank of the jiaius inflicted mi 


social hypocrisies, nf the old ambivalent pleasure from destroy- Fruilk K 

woman, who is a surviving female ing them. True to her epoch, she "• ,J*®L e *. , ® ^ J , L *A 
Recency rake, and the padding, the enjoys the danger of a dangerous irtelred into whipping (by consent; 
" liaison but goes in dread of open Redgie. 


generation.' His portrait of her is rebellion against the social rules, 
admirobly ambiguous. He salutes The love between RedgLe and his 
her verve; and in the persuu of married second cousin is ended by 


year in wtticn ne.oecama tweuiy- eoil ; ns lier with a 


wise to interpolate a diagram. her verve; and in the persuu of married second cousin is ended by 

ir U ill Iho np« nnflM nf T b.Iv her grandson Redgie (wliom he Lady Midhurst through an act of 
Miii.i'.lc » !iifnm er ^o na ?faimoH « descrfiicd as "a rather coloured blackmail. In ending the other, she 
“entirely ’ a creature of my d own Pltotograph" of himself) lie salutes has the help of an accident. Hero it 
InvcnUon ?h« "iStaS and ...ff.r. from h.r cruelty. jwta SifiSSSS 

stretches ins imagination and, at The group of first and second n 0 \ ps 0 n L t0 int?otS?e Ae frisson ol 
the same time, eases the transposi- cousins comprises 2f. and 3m. jnceJ i but also ad make Ac 

tion of Laclos^ world to Victorian When the letters begin, the 2f. are . a L s “ 


has the help of an accident. Here it 
emerges Aar the nexus of cousin- 


T i„ B - niin n f f! r et nnd second ships was necessary to Swinburne 
L h h«s g Sp?Ll 2f. and 3m d not only to introduce Ae frisson of 


is an obviously raging passion for 
Lcs Liaisons Dangereuses. 


chunks of her letters are actually hurst incites 
in French and much of the gossip each of Ae 


— - . - . .Li ,, in rrum.ii uuu uiuu, ui sowy 

There could "P l _ b * -VjfeS 1 she remembers from her youth is 
more deserving of a writers aiiec* a ^ out French society under the 
tions. Hypnotised by the ophi chan Anciei , R4elme . she recounts 
beauty of Laclos s masterpiece, H hnnr Sade’s mother-in-law. 


itually hurst incites dalliances between Amlcla’s husband 
gossip each of Aem and one of the ■ . t oe .j chev 
5th is married women. In the spirit of SI 


land (and second 
Cheyne Is drowned 


It is a sado-masochistic sudtic : 
tion. The scene stands as a queasy, 
surrealist fragment on its own, and 
it olso presages tlie tone of rela- 
tionships to conic : specifically the 
tone of Lady Midhurst’s comradely: 
incestuous love for ltedglc (" If I 
could have taken you with me 
from the first and roared you ... I 
would have broken you in better. 1 
would, regardless of all expense in 
birch") and in general the perver- 
sity that pervades the whole cor re- 


fa emit y of Laclos’s masterpiece, « 
Swinburne came, to my mind, very 
much closer than usual to c ^*“ n * ' ,pjr6iri 
an organized work of art. war • 
length of some 70,000 words, it 
maintains a surface that I can only Midfa 
describe with adjectives (succinct, JJ ,a g 
worldly, cynical, wiuy and funnyl “ 
Aat have not previously boon my . *, . 
instant assoc i at unis to the name of “ ■ 
Swinburne; and, with only a few lu 


she remembers trom ner voutn is morriea women, in during a sailing trip. The person 

about French society under Ac Laclos’s characters. Lady Midhunt who £ hereupon inherits the family 
Ancien Rfiaime. Site recounts seeks her own sexual pleasuies in dtl f orluae anc i mansion (Ac site 


spon deuce, where one induces by 
deploring, where the injunction to 
keep a Tetter secret is meant, and 


nsfikUH. ----- ------- , f title, iortunc ano maiMiou line silu 

stories about Sade’s mother-in-law, controlUng the sexual J^pulses. of of Amkia’s married life) is her 
who. is nicknamed 'Madame la others, particularly where she has second . cousin, who is her 


ians ' and straggles it sticks to a fair. Lady Midhurst fs a historical of herself. When the dal 
qufte pointed point. leftover. Swinburne squeezes a very like becoming fnll-biowii 

Swinburne first published the ■ ' * 

SSaS?3’5r& A Yank at the Palace 


- — — . tf " „A tuiuiiwoi JVIIK no 

cations of any such possibility, me can ^ ti v at Amicia is also pregnant, 
sy in Vanity both Gratifications and punishments the baby be a girl, Lady 

is a historical of herself. When the dalliances look Midhurst plans to let Anne 1 h marry 


Like Miss Crawley in Vanity boti 
dr. Lady Midhurst fs a historical of h 
[lover. Swinburne squeezes a very like 


Swinburne first published the 
novel, fifteen years after ha wrote 
it, in The Tetter. It appeared under 
the authorship of ‘‘Mrs Horace 
Manners " and with the dedication 
"To My Husband". In 1905 it was 
issued as a volume. This time Swin- 
burne used his own name, but lus 
name for the novel was demoted 
into the subtitle. The title became 
Love's Cross-Currents — at the insti- 
gation of Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
who also replaced Mr Manners as 
the recipient of the dedication. 

This information I borrow from 
the present edition, which is sup- 
ported by a grant from a founda- 
tion and produced, spiritually and 
bodily, in the USA. To look at and 


By T. J. Binyon 

WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY Jr ; 

Saving the Queen 

248pp. W. H. Allen. £3.50. 

CHARLES TEMPLETON : 

The Kidnapping of Ae President 
284pp. Quartet. £3. 75. 


ot nerseu. wuen ins um mm.™ Midhurst plans to let AunciH marry 

like becoming full-blown love her txu.o love. But it is r boy; 

and the would-be lover is banished 
1”v -f from Amicin’a life ut Ao same time 

e LJrj I r» pp as he is ousted from his seeming 

X CllClvv inheritance by the posAumous heir. 

, , , Swinburne does not confine him- 

when lie describes Caroline as entirely to the epistolary form 
" eccentric, autocratic, desirable, h „ ndoptei f f rom Laclos. He pre. 
feared ana quite frankly beloved . f j xes an address to the anthor 
Carolina's home life is, however, ("Dear Madam”) whic-h, in a tone 
varv unlike that of our own dear of pure Wildean farce, describes the 


Carolina’s home life is, however. 


very unlike that of our own deer of pure Wildean farce, describes the 

S ueen. She despises her husband, story as unrealistic since it implies 
ichard, a left-wing bore, and Aat married Englishwomen are 


acted on, os a command to send it 
on by Ae next post to a third 
correspondent, and where Lady 
Midhurst’s hope that Amicia will 
not dream of reading Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses is, presumably, an 
expression of her just literary 
Judgment that it is a classic that 
should be read by everyone. 

Placed so sallently, the disclosure 
tit at Rodgle is committed to misbe- 
have In order to induce punish- 
ment as a corrective is perhaps an 
autobiographical cry by Swinburne 
for someone to respond to his tem- 
perament in its own terms. It 
comes tripping to my critical ton- ' 

S ue to regret Aat Swinburne ael- 
am again attempted such a dis- 
ciplined literary form ; and the 
thought is no sooner shaped Aan 1 
recognize that the very idea of dis- 
cipline was for him erotic and Aat 
he was committed to indiscipline In 
order to incur disciplining. Watts- 


bundles him off unceremoniously to capable of preferring other men to D unton did his best by nannying the 
attend the state funeral of a Scan- their husbands. Then he opens oarly novel back into print. But if 
dinavian royal personage, while she his story with his passage of third- he had been able' to read the me& 

not even in black gloves— gives person narrative — which, besides sago as well as the text, if he Had 

a party for the daughter of the recounting, rather distantly, the only threatened to keep Swinburne 
American President ; site has a pen- family antecedents, gives a close away from sobriety, hard work, 
chant for "gauzy light-blue” attd vivid description of the first concentration and adherence to 
dresses with a "cleavage" meeting between Redgie and carefully planned structures, tie 
(dcranchure would, perhaps, be a Frank, the cousins doomed to be might have made him into a great 
uiArit b*rr.\ r«rA«fin D skin the dispossessed lovers of the later novelist. 


to touch, it Is ugly. In virtually 
every other way, however, it is as 
scholarly a posthumous tribute as a 
writer could hope for. The text is 


tribute 


Swinburne] 
recent edi 


Many people often dream of the 
Queen. And a perfunctory 
acquaintance with American gossip 


a party Ear the daughter ot tne 
American President ; she has a pen 
chant for "gauzy light-blue” 
dresses, with a " cleavage 1 


, gin of the (dcranchure would, perhaps, be a Frank, the cousins doomed to be 
SimerorS better word here) revealing skin the dispossessed lovers of the later 
Scan gossip " the colour of pearl ” ; and her 7 ' 


seems, used the slightly expurgated 
text of 1905) and Tt is surrounded 
by,, a full apparatus oE bio-biblio- 
graphy and exegesis, down to such 


luxuries as the reproduction of a 
sub-Cinia mentioned by one of the 
characters and a posltivo sense of 
humour In the editor. 

family tree of ^he Characters.* Swim bland and ultimately distasteful as progress towards Dm hydrogen 
burne’s liaisons are dangerously tinned vtchyssoise. , bomb. And here the plot, like an 

woven within a group of English Saumg the Queen is set hi the engorged boa-constrictor, slowly be- 
upper-class cousins and second early 1950s; Quean Caroline hds gins to move; for the CIA neve 
cousins. They are all distantly recently ascended the throne follow- discovered a security leak within 
dominated by old Lady Midhurst ing Ae death, in an air crash, of the Queen's entourage, 
who, es grandmoAor to some and Ae Queen and Princoss Margaret. Blackford Oakes, a young- Amerl- 
aunt to the rest, wields enough Consanguineous complexities ore Cfln a u primal experience " oh 
informal authority to play tho never made clear, out she presum- ^ " psychological profile", is 

Norn, instigating loves anci Aen ably succeeds as Ae daughter of a launc i, a a on t0 Loudon society by 
shearing them short The relation- hypothetical deceased royal dUke. - CIA to i eB k. Wildly 

ships are listed in the explanatory A succession, therefore; comparaoia Ruccessful Ala "man-hoy” with an 

no", at the back, and S$«Wii to that of Qj.ean Victoria ,.«f jtarn, ^“““lightly "SLo™ » 
own prefatory narrative declares Mr Buckley seethe to be. thinking orfla8lon » t a aoon i av ; t ed to Windsor 


no’s manuscript revea i s t hat almost as many have royal wave is modelled on her aunt s 

editions have, it fantasies about presidents of tha advice: "Tty it as if you wore I 

... united States. But whereas tho slowly unwinding a large bottle 
dreams are very proper, the fan- top.” One can only attribute the 

tasies almost invariably are not. manoeuvre’s success to Caroline s 

William Buckley, editor of The unfamiliarity with bottle-tops. . 
National Review, the stinging wasp Queen Caroline shows more of her 
of tho American right, has artfully great-great-grdn dm amnia's blood 

blended Ae constituents of these w Iien she insists Aat her Prime 
unconscious end conscious hnagin- Minister should report to 1 her in 
Ings in a concoction as smooth, gre at detail, especially on American 


bland and ultimately distasteful as p r0 gross towards the hydrogen 
tinned vichyssoise. , bomb. And here the plot, like an 

Sauiug the Queen is set hi the engorged boa-constrictor, slowly be- 
early 1950s ; Queen Caroline hds gins to move ; for the CIA have 
recently ascended the throne follow- discovered a security leak within 
ing Ae death, in an air crash, of the Queen's entourage. 

Ae Queen and Princoss Margaret. Blackford Oakes, a young Amerl- 


w "“ j uuuRuve ucumoa — - presston" is soon invitea to wiaosor 

1 • ( ,f My God, Oakes, your instructions 

. ; . were to penetrato society, mavbe the 

The bird has flown ■ ■ - 

■ A i-AW-O AAV/ YY XL . champagne later, the parononiastic 

e g" 1 ' 1 ' Lance, who fiualiy took one spec, snigger is justified as Blackford gets 

TENNESSEE WILLIAMS « " . . tacular jump too many. Now Lance Ae mm of the traitor out of Ae 

M1 , , ^ been replaced by Charlie, d red- Quean and the "primal experience ” 

MoJge and the World of Reason - jigired Texan youth designed by . out of Ills system: "Suddenly * ■. , 
190pp, W. H. Allen. £3.25. Praxiteles, who uses Ae narrator’s it just came. . . streaming out”, he 

=x=i==?L' : urine as aftershave. WhenXharlie rfipoita to Ins superior. . 

«t.L_ , . . , goes off with a handsome young Blackford is a very right-wing 

wi?t;o^5 arrafcor . ° e Te £ n6a ?®f man tvitii baby brown eyes called all-American hero, endowed above 
a ®rond -novel, who -ded- Big Lot, Ae winter turos for average ln every reepect (“ Doucette 
SS.i j 08 VrfSJ. J spiritual consolation to Moise (it wa S it , uttering squeals -of delict 

Infi >f h0d a writer , of thirty, is r Ji yme s with Eloise). .. ■ at Blackford's proportions'^ ; ito, 

amoTO 1 othi? mAnrmiSf 6 SortSrts • MpW. .a, creature- of spectral achieves ultimate apoAeqsie twenty 
iv ^raenrfc^!?;^ S to beaut y and Buddhistic calm, wan- years later when he suavely reduces 
?n„» rBC i i 8 “ 8 thoughte in Blue , Arouah Ae book in a see- tlie Rockefeller panel investigating 

feri^-g2SS\i!5l!SL , ftS- &««rt •*•*.&* *• CI . A .“ ‘!59“ , i5S?S* , ? , = '■ 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS I V , 
Moise and the World of Reason 
190pp. W. H. Allen. £3.25. 


Tha narrator of • Tennessee 
Williams’s second novel, who des- 
cribes himself . as a tailed, dis- 
nnguishad writer ; of thirty, is 
suffering from a shortage of paper,' 
amoag oAer misfortunes. Hfe starts 


BRIAN INGLIS 

The OpiutnWar 

By Ae author of The Forbidden Game: A Social History. of 
• Drags , a study of the development of the opium trade, £5.25 

ALISON MACLEOD 

The Povtingale 

A novel of Catherine of Braga nza, accused by the fabricators 
of. the Popish Plot of trying: to murder her husband* 
Charles. IJ. ' • £ 4-95 

CHARITY BLACKSTOCK 

Ghost Town 

A poignant and devastating!/ honest new novel from the 
author of People in Glass Houses. £3.25 

NIGEL TRANTER 

Lords of Misrule 

The first of a trilogy on Ac rise of Ae House of Stewart, fay 
Ae bestselling author of TheWalface. ■ £4,75 

JOHN O’HARA 

Good Samaritan and Other Stones 
A new collection of short stories about middle-class life In 
the small American towns of Aegosand^os. £3,95 

HELEN FQWLEY .■ • ' ‘ 

Come tOiXMef . ■ 1 ' • : 


•Robert trevelyan 


a mur^or pft Ae struc ftjed l> 

WiA ' &&■' 


town a# Ti,ai^o Tiaiiamo - i-Wnrt h* guises nerseir as .a raooi to visit an «« , "“vj 

o f ^; d 

Of thS. for ®0t4 Sd Mm sSS ! l°_ va "It . might be 


hear , his .home* . 


guises, herself as 


except when she dls- Ae CIA to impotent frustration : a 
is a rabbi to visit an state- Mr Buckley evidently coq- 


desirable for anyone 


ul rejection sups. . He nas - plenty ; 
or tliese, for editors find him sexu- 
ally hysterical. . . From -there hS 
moves oh to . the nieces pf card- 
board which were placed Aside his 
lover’s shirts by Ae..' Oriental 
Laundry. His lover has been dead 
for some time, so the. cardboard is 
old and smells of cockroaches, 

As a sensitive Southerner he has 
to. heaitafp for the space of a para- 
graph before he can .bring himself 
to write Ae Ward " qbckroaches ", 


love pjav. She gives a party to an- «i t m iglit be said of Ae Amerl- 
n ounce Aat she is leaving tlie world cana |jhat tjiey J abhor Ae monarchy 
of reason. Some guests doubt b ut adorB royalty ", remarks Charles 


.* The, returiTGf thut dagfai 
Jbhn H^wkedsle Pdiffi 
Adventures of uVlptorian 


, in Ad second of a 6wl68 of 
mt. . '■* £365 


and he admits to being panicky 
about meeting strange readers In 
- . , but he spares Aem no detail 


tor is meeting himself thirty years a tough, oomneteiit-Hiriuer in wnu» 
on, in Ae shape of a drunk, dare- a group of SouA-Amerionl revolu- 
llct, desperately lonely playwright, monariw - -bold Ae President to 
sorting Arouah i'eCollectiops like a. ransom in tlie roldalB Oi Times 
peck of old Tarot cards and writing Square. ■ Here Ae fantasy id under 
bfid poems on hotel paper. “What strict, amtrol and ^Gerry Regan, 
(s the future qf .a being wl A a Sped«a_Agent .in Charge of 1 Ae 


chronically 1 inflamed 


>eing wi 

libido ■ 


JSIARIE-LOUISE VOK FRANZ r. 

■; iv • G.G.Jimg ■ 

An examination of .Jung’s psychological intotpretetlon of ; 
’ .‘ modern western culture. * - ' • . * >. . £4195 - 


House Defcaiil, United States 


the. bird .of youth has flown but of Secret'. Servlca, a credible figure, 
body and soul ? ?' asks the narrator ; The Kidnapping of the President, 
and as any of Mr WiUlams»s hero- by ignoting Ae issue, makes a far 


more coavwdng case for Ae exte- 

PjJ^naMi • yeart-^he.; lfyed^ Hi a expect 7 an; /erTpouraglhg ; answer teped -of Ae CIA and the Secret 
cornet- of ; jt warehouse with:* liiht-, : , .. ’ „ . 7 /. ' . • Service Aan all Mr Butkley 1 * 

skinned negro ice-skater, maraed- j' r* : * '• SylflBA^^aytOfl, t f sp^ciql, pleading./ .. , >,. k \ . : 


^pwnwoyd8;t|6 gAiyof M^fidhood»M8 y«an onAug^andV; 
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Grammar takes a trip 


_ _ ' ' directed against her was probably "A noun. Willi pulling a heavy 

By David Carter ' „ * • n|nje ! ,rs !P, hHve been iliing in its place not without some 

J spoilt, opinionated, disloyal and effort.” 

X ,e ; Noul,s * thm > ■« fixil,es «*■* w 

JANET IIOiillOUSE : on other writer? fal she create out of th e necessities and 

Xivervbody Who Was Anybody IO f, nve influenced Hemingway, Fitz- verbs 'ar^ihc ^"aors^f^our’ needs 

A Biography of Uennide Slvln Re*u Id. .Sherwood Anderson, Thorn- and desires • f d 

244^. Weiclciifeld and Nieofami. l?P, 1,^^' " A verb 'is then pressure and 

!" attempting m g U „g e | ier mean- ,l,ey g0 awfl - v - 

GERTRUDE STEIN : uig and intentions as a writer. " Verbs arc about to be sent.” 

Nrniii<i nil, I i-Hi-ho nc«H > n oo.l.m, 


I V- 


£5 95 

" ' — - ! n attempting m gauge net - mean- 

GERTRUDE STEIN : mg and intentions as a writer. " Verbs arc about to be sent.” 

How 10 Wrile The difficulty, I think, lias always SSi"®.?? , ve, .' bs ll f ed t0 8 etl,ei ' 

With a new preface and introduc- hcen ,1,HC for Gen rude Stein writing ... ® I ® I J „ L 1 , 1 , 81518 . tl,at meaning 
tion by Parricln Meyerowitz ¥■* ,,ever a w *}' o f describing some- bv ifli d,lguage ,s us , ed 

qqc ni , n nvfl .. f n , c . ii ,, thing or creating a believable fic- u someone ) enable ns to mnfce 
bHcC P ‘f 2 Si /Constable, 1 aper- nonul world, buf that for her crea- cohe ' ei1t Pate ns in our lives. 

1 . 71_. 'I 0 " "ns a state of absorption into . . V . sen !*! nce makes not it told 

|l "^ the materials with which she was ^ hold. 

It is ft striking tribute to the per- I V v/i,,'jS ” single-mindedness which These worlds which we construct 

Plexity Into wWh Gertrude Stein nSnos^inmlnn !" i n effect or «°t abstract, logical aridities, 
throws her render* »hnr purpose in iiund. or indeed with a because they involve mnfchio 


wher ? I j 
Into! | • j • ' 

wind M j 
fU'i'|t! •i ' 1 ' '' ' 

miuj ' ; ■ 

|.«Jj j ij " 1 

mill j j j ii " • 

ffilii ' ;i ■! . i s' 

1 Jlviiri 

>i -I 


|Owr i v • j.. , 


i .!■: 

j i- 'T 
?■ ijk- • I.' 1 ) 

jj ■: II 


Jmr detractors. Thus John Alai- ^ ' 
colni BiJnnin In his mil or wise 
adtrlnmry biography The Third Rose , J . 
Wi'oio: 1 'Vnat a 

Even her admirers desjwir when 
they must uccoiint for the dis- “ ,u ‘ b 
crcpaacy between the ciiniy, wise R eI,v 

and deeply erudite cast of mind aei g lL - 
and spoken words, and the vast X* 1 Worn i 
wastes or utter "thoughtless- to show us v 
nesses which are most of her B«mge can be 
written words. of being used 

As one who does not find her ,an B»Bge 

works, however overlong in the Hself, someth!: 
least thoughtless. I find it fr us- Ha °PPf>sed to 
to read accounts oF her life municaiion) ct 
which whiLtle down her ability and , n "l UB8 ° Bre 
influence to soma vague personal ’ 8 fi rniu 
presence which evaporated us soon L ,alilsr> a,,d J 
as she left the rnnm. tonn, u.i. by use or I 


. - 1 -H-ut.k O usi i a 1 1 n 

m disciples ; nut cliauge an 

■■ tVhut is tile difference between P fl, 'agru|jbs whit 
a ftiUawer mid follow me not and ,nake Judgments. 

Miid be so beside. What is the differ- "A sentence is not emotional a 
ente between deliberation and Paragraph is." ,ai 

8 That is a paragraph because ii 


- .. fvavikJA II HLIT 

nut diniige and movement, mid 
paragraphs which reli srories or 


In flow to Write Stein attempts moa, is yes." 

whflC clifl hnllauAM Thnuo In a. 



liouTai u ii lieia . 0[ poien- Mormon effort of * Mker of Yale on first A twi r r»- , 

Si%z t s f Sf 




lMb^an"*lri^f ^ ™°*’b explicit abotit tlie 

it n«nJni I,,enc . es ® roun d Miss Stein 
SiJSa® an ^. “bout the JJfoloiig 
reiadonrfiip with Alice Toklas. As 

° f wheie 

site lived and what she did. it is 

and da Upn' VC il lIhlStrat 5 d, . thorough 
ana well documented. As an 

- t0 uada «t a nd unorher 
human being and n puzzling writer 
it is lamentable. The tone J s DU e 
2L„ C . 0lld ?. accI ? sion - Irritnrion and 

■VA 


41 Grammar is a concl 
expanse. 1 * 

“ Why is grammar not 
Because it is a diagram.” 


conditional a6aiu 


xo make the effort and realitv nl eaonv cabinet in which Bos. n«,uZ .. . 

kaigu^e visible once more 2S to used to keep his son Alexanders The* 1 M K»°!! W,n ' ?" 

**i*~*a»*m* assSSI® 


o»?sc«?s ?&smms mmm 




- j a VUliCAOUCB 

and sense out of Things. 8 "com- 
position _ i„ hcr le'fmlnolog”: 
B^es «s a„ outline or map 
'“?* b ?f alth .?U8h 


Pvnf« 0 nn & LI ®yd-Jone8 said that 
P ofessor Pomeroy's standpoint was 
tiiat o( & reasoned and oiiMbtenarl 
sympathy with women’s aspfrations 

rthfuJ'S tec* 


Contradictions 


By James Sutherland 


Alicojiko Steir, S5S .ho^' “Se" n, ; s r " '"‘“'“''''V* lh "“- 

to congratulate Gertrude 0 oil wh H t tion” fitnmmar in verifica- nunuramy equipned for her stromi -- - 

?n d p*™™ il r f duced ” She uppenra I take her stance m U* n ?“ S W Mi k, n..„ ? °, ooIc * Ji e said, was' XI,flmos and Hudson. £3.50. 

ps«s 

and itupov Lance. SLcin’s decision to she n rt i*i "^bltehond. whom L ts proper place within tho whole 8 wolconio uddhiuu 

sses&s krais'! ^ss&: 

•" cH.icio m W 

who .should undortabe te» ie pc,son « 0 , uld »evor have made it. When 

x was a sin n 1 J Im.i niiAni i» A ... 


* r«wiwK in ,me tech. 

2J2}*? - modern anthropology: and . ~ icss==: 

Of fe^hi^aSS ? AV, D nAICHEB , 


of deniogniphic anal vsls > clfn” 011 r AV,D DA,C,IE « » 
admirably en,,ipn ed hor ^ronu- ^ CS ®2f woU and J >is World 

^-.fbamos ,„d H „ ds0ll , CMa> 


^°' vn . to his legal studies, his ih 
foil in Ioyo with a Mrs Cowpet, • 
who was not only an actress, fa 
worse still, a Roman Catholic, fa 
February 1760 ho shocked his father ^ 
(ns Edward Gibbon hud shocked kh 
Mime years earlier) bv wiling » 
Mty that ho in tended to become t 
monk. Ho wits Inimcdlutoiy told M 
lettirn liomo, but mdo off to L® 
unii I ns tend, mid — nor yet twoniy— 
lyas racclycd jnm (lie Roman Caiw- 


|pg§I W^MM 1 

,-iSSS a E&Z 3 .SSS 

who should undorrako it » p would navor have rnado it. When „ Alld so went on. All his Jib 

n nL -... n ll 111 .... UniurflM 


who sliquld undorrabo It 


irfrdevSt.Jffifi 1 to 


conrrourod with Ills son’s rfr 
8i!S st bat l' e would purdiaso fa 
liioit comn, bssion In a Guards r«*t 

And so it went on. All his Jib 
was to vaclllute boiwsa 
^ Q ,i len L llg desiros and impulses. At 

n man nn iitnr ft ,ia n j j 1 slteM 


The doctor and the dean 


(Burn men ’ 1 oO to chea t a bl{ 

(Burns versus Shakespeare,. Tomes 
Thomson versus Wordsworth), and 


ByCHve Probyn 


A. I,. ROWSE : 

Jona thirl Swift 

• Majqir Prppliet ' ' . ^ , 

240 pp. Thamee and Hudsoii; £ 5 , 95 ; 


rrfjvr:” Ul »w own Kina or raw 
f„ i L a “? n s wd he had always a touch 

L n r5of d,n a u* 1 ® 11 for dl ° good Bnd th ? 
great. Above ail. he never failed 


1 lipesis 

Swdft'svUJn,, ^ ties himself to tions were nl™.. j ts , exaggera. amau of the meanestandfeeblest ** ' ,g .' WSj Wodem hahlf^ vS !(«#«. 

SSwJthi 8 ^ re#de *’: fanrtliff SSS i eeply fe]t ‘ au 1 SS^Lh- 1 and imperti- W htS jnart K 

' rid^aKah! ^^? ^ P . 8 .’ Ale cth , therefore mohmS exp L« 8 ' a,?d ' 8 ? a J Iow P nd Pedantic, a bigot mos t of his E , ^ 

, . . B in. Swift attacked deceitful science. Dr Public con- k*»d a sot. a. dunce, a parasite and 

1 Rowse,a “» «em'uw fl a I coxcomb", and \ did not think 



There Mje inauy ways of accounting move^SSS nd i nl ^^K"raS™S,hS 
for^SwHtis apocalyptic fasdnffi }« £&*» 


-JSi J*??. WH of this, biography 


l- a «‘u nut inuiK 

he could possibly count. 

How different it all is now. With 


Commons .(Baldwin’s 


? sgassrs*' dnsa; 

.. “‘B®! energy dislocated from KS ttfi .i ™ 6 .JOP 1 eased Irish 

comic > dualism, perched 011 a nS. who* W tSoald^ f ii^ d n?ry fiWlRH 1 
vous edge anti Jeduclug Ms *J& 

critics 'into constant revaluations. 'SKvanti • • m ta domdslli 
A. L. Rowse’s Jonathan Swift pro- ,> +r n T n ^ J. -;••• =. 

vide? two things: a clear aiid coimS /eiders of, Styjft tltosi 
energetically expounded bioarauhv blend tetchy bbsea^for 


buraanity ij S5t ^ ?ndS5Sl»^ SwiCt s SSSiSI 1 f Journa ^ *1 has become 
his charity th» »?.« ? ue , d * . nor is P. ossI b J c fl to see him as he saw 

his lonely^ fast JelS^tha^phS 011 °f unnm B ' ld t0 reali * c that he was 
ib^gftiiraiUnTiaiir 1 ■ e “chness of ®t once a worse, a much better 


,0St rom^ 


ringing his 


• nin.V ur k n,m apart iron 
hi? 15 s contemporaries, and 1 M 

, n ® s . ^uda the nvahtloth ceaW? 
3S2 hl . m as , ono of It* oi£SL 
y J i e , a . lso looked oSgB* 
hMr br0, '^ ,t ,ns ‘u^iyticnl^f"' 
e«. ar n *i l' s cooiemnorfirjdf^®?' 
soi Dalches rightly sttiWi Ws 

sympathetic curiosity” 

21„i r p f°P 1 S* and remarks on b|» 
genius for drawing people out , 
88 j d fbe way in which ne suW : 
- •, ,hjs approach to M 

vln?i Iy d!fferent ™e n ■* Kouss^Pi 
Voltaire and Johnson. He muM 
S5S. wito much better *“ 
Macaulay would admit, or *» 

pm°iu sS i r Daic b«s has cared « 
SR™- On the island of Sky f . 

for JnctAn M hr, „ ntmB hi. dalight at 


To aame readers of 
comments blend. tetcH 


ittiugly .here there fa “an S^ , -J 5Ut , «vpn man lh constant conflict with him 

.'.fei Si. f sS W ft % shez* un me isianu u. : 

■-. i .! in ant personality l s treatflrf ^fU^'. ^ ld 2 vh , at ot her people wero f or instance, ha notes his fleUgbt at 

t ^r«J# u (5 WiSV Sined , and yet dSS! ?"H been « b,a » ***** 

. Rowaa fca "*-i- in ovr«*. - — ? s _ Hr mined to he himself. Boswell Wo*? ' J? r su ®“ R remote part of the wprfd- 

S 5JSS5L af i? at «4icHdhtl and in m! L X compared myself to a dog y*? 


and a series^ f ?i?^oi a tlo^°fiq k^ng ^^dTly | be 

Swift to our own tim^, or at least aubmisi 

Kaffir r Xu SVsa? 

” ut 


to such a remote part of the world- 
hi c . oin Pared myself to a dog 
has Just got hold of a large, ple^ 
01 meat,, and runs away with It^o 


liberally minded : but then n ei tfibr 
does. Swift himself. 

The transferences made Iters from 

■Tin m’n-l.tnj.Hil. - .... . I 


eighteenth century 


the flon, 


l«V — Q 

(wen tic tii are the simultaneous 
products of r deep, enthusiasm fqr 
Swift’s writings and an equally 
deep loathing of modern life. For 
Dr Rowse the cultural collapse 
began in the 3930s, Swift’s Tory 


distortions 

cal approach • .to biography; 
EE? ?npt 


r.n^f Br, ' ^P a run » UWBy WIUI « 

SP™?* ^bere he may devour h i" 
race, without any rear of other* : 
kmg it from him,”- Yet aiway* 
'e returns to the strange contra.; 
c tions, in his. nature. Bosws*J. 
fung in his rooms In Dowjffl 
reet recorering from an attack w 
norrhoda aho ! reading . rHutw* 


r- LoW : S? JS f d5 V ?|e® t^nri e °t* S ^ « 1° m iJrtKS ?' him - 8 r?mS?S. 'reading . iB 

•t .nnicll • fflafa utb^ ^h^ 1 ^ 6 ^ ceri ft>ry. Otw' . cImJSv^SSSK-* 1 ® was just a heo. ■ Cor V °f England says it 'ell. 

?c?«r -if ; b^° S’ ro K be ^ h-eated for’i?? r 8 ’ 7^ • thl« . eUlmlr<ibly Illustrated 

With. aiphh'-fl'nrf Lord Ai -excellently- ' writren volume fa on® 



ANTHROPOLOGY 


Heaven and hierarchy 


By Arthur Wolf 
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liidc-cil, I think Lt f.iii In vj> that 
tin- gi-iiiut nf bi'th mui hiy in'ilit-ir 
ability to u .instate from jhc a mil* 
rnpologv nf ]H'imitive *T5cTistivs 10 
the soclnlogy of complex sue it* ties. 
Tlmt bntli iivnided 1 1 eating China 
as an agRiepiiiioii of so many vil- 
lages, which Freed man once 


lug after the firs 
it relates to very 


MARCEL GRANKT : it relates to very mu 

The Religion of the Chinese People g rai {JJ’?. eSt ^hci^i 
Translated and with an introduc on 

lion by Maurice Fieedman imaginative use of hi 

2O0p[). Oxford: Blackwell. £6. says himself that 


unisuiiig UII uiiuisu a.... mQ impel nil peilQll, IUS eill I Ills I asm , , K _.. L v ;.{ nn **-- v -“* ,, . 

Imaginative use of his sources, lie for his subject wanes and so does |\ l nd v J*« * l tt fa an se< J. ll * llc . c oC th . c establishment of 

says himself that . Ids . opening , he force of his analysis. When he tho nnnaK political nut lion ry. ''Pateriial 

chapter is the one in which “the notes that the official religion was L J p iP n ^ r i ill n ni C A n d ir P°w e V radio ted in the same fashion 


oat-t played by die personal equa* n class religion one expects bold °* Durkhennian sociology. Am 1 and by the suitto process as the 

In his introduction to T /10 Kelt- ; s the largest” The chapter is pro positions 8 relating that religion was w^tteu by a genius. .Though | ord i y authority from which st 

SJ of Ihe Chinese People M.uri co “““ ^ in lf.e S ™e .“S ri.at KX li li™ oV .lc KroISimic ™»« »''> w c ffl"iS, 1 ,,1 wo t S5 der H” / or . T P “J'- 

Freedman notes that In the opinion anthropologists now read elite. Instead, Grauet largely con- y tn nk die time to 5,\ a J uta ^ ncd diat analysis *bo 

of R. A. Stein, the book Marcel equally graphic account of fines himself to a descriptive hi tf reSaS « Chinese family could not Pjocefd 

Granet left unfinished at his death thc Qrig | n \ f totemism. It is less an account of official morality and “anslate a book he recognized as independently of analysts o i die 

in 1940 would have crowned _ h is M r «rnnstruer the realitv textbook metanhvsics. And if the e 5l_ ' _^.u21 Chinese state. If wealthy families 


Ui ^ _a .. Llg ' TMklUn l Ida 

book as the „culntim*tton • »« /. ene 3 awarer 
life's work." How P^nfid L It Is to flnd does a£ 

read also died commitment 


Ion has as its source a height- fourth , “Religious con- Sn d e r U Bui da "«r^^^^ mo^n Jf“ e s ^ as 8n S ei 

awareness of the social order tains brief accounts of Taoism and ‘ more^fulJy documented, the }i!| household 

does not necessarily involve a Buddhism. Granet rightly notes Remoter and more Indefinite it fStiier was enh 
nitment to dogma. In ancient £ ac !SSriiEf SN »h!i seemTto. be.”) The 6 question Is im- Ig^membor of 


nd prevent division of 
old. His authority as 
enhanced by his status 


s at sajsras! 


Freedman’s concern to avoid 
“the risk inherent in tho anthropo- 
logical preoccupation with thc 
small scale *’ was evident in his 
earliest work but grew stronger 


uf the Amide .tociotogmue, towns ana tne appearance 01 a masses" wo migiit reaiscover me bear, anu it is easy to sea wny 

was tiic first to view China in the nobility whose position depended primitive foundations of Chinese Granet took his inspiration from 

light of a general theory of society. ou tlia authority of a suzerain, religion. Unfortunately, Granet’s Durkhelm’s analysis of primitive 

But as the last chapter of tins book Though contemporary sinologists genius fails him when faced with religion in Australia, modifying his 


cover”, as ho put it, “that I was 
less In sympathy with the review 


shows, the brilliance he brought to 
the study of ancient China dimmed 
os he approached the present. 
Though Granet spent two yMrs as 
a student in Peking an 1911-12, his 
comments on what Tie saw there are 
Of little interest. The sociological 


comments on what lie saw mere are thn „ toms ot tneir country out or uie peoples as tne «uer ana me xbi- *■«??« 1113 

of little interest. The sooiologicR] In brief, Granet argued that spIrlt D f tradition and a taste for lensi, reshaped these ideas to pro* religion taken as a whole. 

study of modern China did not get Chinese l a e l l *“ n „ "??. a conformity". duce an entirely orislnnl analysis It wu in tills context that Freed- 

under way until the 1930s and did bya “ra vef 1 8 r *? h ie h l ‘ \ n .\ } \ s introduction Professor of social Ufe in China. man first reveafled his interest in 

apygs • Efr&JSivSS. s p<£ • 

best of Granet unDJ r^reeoinaii pup s were scarcely dif fere ntiftted 

Mod Lineege 0yg m um, on m f^dFJSSffJSSSi “ S | — — 1 — — - I 

5outheestem C/uun In I95o. ii stu „ rnmn | p „ imases " from which thev 1 

dents of Chinese society were to , v ^”^Sred?Sere now appearld J,— g 

commemorate their foiebears in nceDt D e Heaven conceived of . ~-n„ I 

S? nSS, ISSi LX^ou?L e.irembTmn ri all f S \ I 

honour Granet as the apical uices- “Heaven was a semi-con- f f A >4v I 


honour Granet as tne apical ances- — ■ . , was a q «mi.con- 

tor rf a lineage called .adrfoaf »STS th? /rSla°S 

f. nd hh P ^L.Ji tnn w ! order which then found expression 

that branch or the lineage known .„ B rt<-ia.i nm nidation rlimusli a 
as social anthropology. 


The Religion of the Chinese the countryside family communism 
People opens with a vivid descrip- still limited the exercise of paron* 
tion of " peasant religion and the tal authority, but in the towns 
condition of China when society older men derived new "tiengut 
wbb completely rural In that from their status In me , teudal 

indefinite past, prior to the hierarchy. One result was mat t lie 

development or towns end the peasant conception of an indistinct 

Mteee nP riAfltl OflUA UTflQ tf) 8 061" 



Iiigh growid enclosed with Ouckset Into relief the authority or group 
hedges. Each village was « homo- beads and the importance of per- 
geneous commune, a great family, sonality, the advent of a teuaai 
in which the only oaganlzlng prin- regime created well- marked Jncti- 
ciples were generation ana sex. victuals whose souls survived deatu 
Within the community there were and could be addressed, Another 
no exclusive sentiments and no result was the subordination or 
hierarchical relationships. Tho women to men and a radical 
oldest member of the most senior change in people’s attitude towards 

f ieneration represented but did not sexuality : 

sad his fellows. Men and women xha two sexes no longer 
pursued separate tasks but on an formed two corporations taking 
alternating basis and in a spirit of turjlg at work, two groupings of 

complete equality. During the ■ wet equa [ importance. . . . 'Within 


- r — — v%jMUIkbJl iMM •! vv 

season the men were busy in the 
fields. When the grain was 
threshed and stored they rested, 
and the women took their turn, 
cloth* 118 hemp and weaving 

From day to day the individual 
beflonged completely to hfa com- 
munity, and die awareness of this 
belonging created a habitual feel- 
ing of opposition towards neigh- 
■ hours. “It was only on exceptional, 
occasions that family egoism, could 


The two sexes no longer 
formed two corporations taking 
turns at work/ two groupings, of 
equal Importance. . . . 'Within 
every man there was a small part 
of the public power, something 
sacred. ■ By contrast, women 
seemed to be of an - inferior 
essence and as though changed 
widi malign power. . . . The man 
became the chieftain, the woman 
a servant ; sexual union retained 
only a maleficent efficacy ; it 
lost all religious virtue. 

In Granet’s view the develop- 





boms. “It was only on, exceptional nt , f ChlnQSB religfon , was 
occasions that family egoism, could brought about by abstraction, ache- 

itiatizatlon, and impoverfahment : of 
then sudden and dazHlug, of, pP i nl id ve foundation. The 

hj^icr interests itever clearly seen ,. oces ^ begun in the feudal period 
hi ordinary circumstances." These P n(Jt c “ mp i ete d untQ after tiie 
exceptional occasions wwe tho ^ablUhfnent of a unified empire, 
spring and autumn festivals, when 1 n.L fl end' woduct was' an ,c official 
the members of different communi-. ®nd product wm an 

ties gathered on ground that was XL-d cheuter This was ttie reSSon 
holy lor everybody. In JPri"B V? dBM rdlSn S 

the .emphasis was on, sexual com : 


^Kr.hif^ tsb and 

ftmJ' officl? F reflgfon wss d noth ini barn 

ssS^S?9Srfes miarfe;: 

Moinc Oat of tiie mqso giene. ^The Chinese had flo pager 
TISdeF Tu n , g -.?od.e1 ■« anpiy^. anyth ing bu t .the, weight 

ChihfMd' 'r«1liHovt- “Public' 1 and a completely formal ConTormism 

PrtS; \J £ .-fiteior fnT^rarian aad lt diS‘ aC th 2i 
cults, Vn tU tfidtof Heaven.” ^ha^n'alew 
Here we are, In a world inspired who consulted their parents’ por- 
by Dufkhelrn’s verston o^tbd social traits before any undertaking add 
life pf the Australian aborigines, w who believed . that they i know 
and, as Professor Freedman, com- their feelings from the eijwessidn 

*" MtlA&Aiak l C D.lS +U f'BCOO rtf 


After more than a century the world of . 
.maps. has returned to London's Strand 
area, once the traditional Mecca for 
map collectors. Mapsellers offer you an 
unrivalled selection of fine quality maps 
and atlases for both beginners and 
connoisseur collectors. 

Why notvisit us? Our friendly and 
knowledgeable staff are always on hand 
to advise you, and our comprehensive 
stocks cover all countries of the world. 
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Cruiiut .iiiiI i» iliu hi- L-. it Duicli hi 1958 Frui.-iliii.ui .ii-giii-d time 
miiiiIjiHjm J. SI. I>t- (Jrnoi, uhnsu '* ii is u ill 1st ukc m iil-.ii Chinese 
jmiiii.il I'j'pL'iiiiiiiii v.iis translating unctsinr worship ns iliou&h it wen. 1 
nt iiil- lime of his rlu.ilh. They were a unified one! u mi iffi'ie mimed sys- 
pn-SL'iilud as liuviuji “ imlnivd tlie li-ni of n-liginn in which ihu beliefs 
v-iiy lo nil iziidci'st.i lie Him of Jin W in n»cl i,-nc riilxi'imt in nil n ■■■!> 


The myth behind the mask 


Sperber 


cnncJilLieil Dy arguing Uuir, Yang's enshrined in Jineiige hulls ** rep re- I-STRAUSS . 

unr-k except ed, the holistic view of seined differeiu pans of group life ‘: a , Voic de s Masques 
CUinese religion Jias been neg- and different elements in ilie total Vo nine I: 141pp. 
lcctcd> pi i m.it ily Eieuuise for iblrty cult". In the home people wore Volume 2: 1 4 5pp. 

1 rf 1 ” has ["drived with "dead whom they Geneva: Skim. lJOfr. 

meant nnthi opnlogicai . One con- had known in life and toward* - 

-sequence has been tbar "some wlmen haiminacc in il.. -.l.n l.t ,v ~ a ~ > 


evo vlaw *• rreeoman s inter work suggests torm, me masks of the Northwest 

3 ~, . ■ that It is also a mistake to treat Coast American Indians, but 

Freedman translated Granei the various aspects of ancestor described in terms of associated 
because he found in Grama's treat- worship as though they were isolat- myths ; in fact, there are more 
mcnr of religion In ancient China a h'om one another. Though ihey myths chan nmsks considered in 
model for Iho study of religion in -rerve different purposes and must this utiractlvc work. AJihoueli the 
modern CilUM. T(U» miOOinti that be ni.ftrileill.*h/>rt. n.m-oliln luinlr nt ..... _i. i__ ;n 


soaetv Is where would Graner’s hi- each other and to Chinese religion the size of a long essay and rather 
wPSif" r S ,^ ta 5 en h , is ifl » erda ? ". s . a wI,oJ ®- The ruling principle in than a full-fledged structural study 
l . J n ' onstra f« d }J is C 4 S ® ,s , an identity of the liv- of art, it reads like a prologue, 
many times his ability to wring ing with those dead from whom t . , ... , 

new (filths out of old concepts, they have taken their descent. anlw^ i™ USS 13 no T t £ ind 

What would he have done wlrh J, , e ' au “ 1 ? r who cares only for the text, 

Grnnet s porrraynl of Chinese veil- , , v,ew ch, HCse ancestor ana leaves all the details of presen- 
glon as one entity abstracted from worship lias ail obvious relation to K 1 ,? 11 t0 ^' 8 Publishers. By pub- 
an Qiicient primitive faith ? Granef-s view of die official reli- Ashing tills book In the imaginative 

In the essnv ,r,„H u glon us a ? abstraction from the Skl . ra Les Son tiers de la creation 

spJSks hSpcfull? of ^ racing m. iiSf hv / 6 emoti ? naI J ,easailt M*. The be had full scope for crea- 

"■.r . .Muperuiiy oi tracing I'liIIna difference is ihnr wha» e...... tive urnduci-Inn. Tim I. „ 



^V air °f Prehistoric masks from British Columbia : thoueh , 
stone, the sighted mask fits exactly into its sightless twin* Tr^mi u 

0,111 s ImagM: s “' ,e : “ « "wfiK 


In the essnv . * ,an us a “ a ?stractJon from the amra ^es aonners tte la erfiation mytmcoi Kwakiutl ogresses who straieiitforwmd « 

speaks hopeful!? of racing m.hS- 5-« e emod ? naI J ,easailt The aedes > be had full scope for crea- stea children and give wealth— Ldvi-Strauss ' ^ extends hW 

prInclplM P of I?i G n; S J l, £ n * d,ffeience . I® that where Granec rive Production. The outcome is a Particularly the highly regarded, Inmoiliesis in 

field of apparent I v hettSivnnnnu. snw .. 0,,e , form worship as sue- ,,1Q «°rful use of iconography and ceremonial timieh coppers. The lolhe study ^of art* 

beliefs ' pS tlik » L ceeddiig the other, Fieedman saw an unexpectedly sober text, as if bearers of the dzanokwa nmsks ure is liiinor mt 

may sound simple but^ Frcedninn 3“* Jn , moder ‘ 1 if not ancient & HU n h , 01 ' 5 customary flamboyance clad m dark colours, and pie lend n otliin i by beiuaovir^ 

immediately JSar^ that lhe two f , orn l| aspects iad 1 JJ bean poured Into the IIlus- jo be asleep, or move in rl!e hesil "ubUmv of cid HnVtfSt?- 

mn C n d » ^ »T. foshio » ** blind h: ftmlrnr evidenced fd.A 

Sdinm^tl n l) 3sha p e J l refiection^or “hen fhey MthefeT”? p u flsants Hme"' c^ptl^dfngTamT oF^oTiner h? ’h " S if t,ie SuUsh Sll ' t,ihwc of musks "m-o"] Inked to thec\ 

• tra k S i latlons °- f Qne an - Stefr remote /m'ihparl !j onou, ‘ works have been repkeed bva few bcei1 transformed into iwo coppers. There Lfivi-Strauss p 

other, as m their ti-ansirussion back hall ^ lu Uneage simple figures lefr 3 !.^ ^ thn dlffereilt Kwakiull masks; iho P*»« a brilliant solution it 5 

Ztj?*'*' b ettv *« n social strata, be- which served ritM ' autho.’s hand af if to spv thev xu > e *™' simllru- in design bul ctlmogra.il, ic puzzle raised bjt 

B i ,d « ^burch ’, between attract social 1 5* pr ? ss mere heuristic props ^and J not JW 01 ? . ond l,,e tl-mmkwa, ? h qpo of these Kwnkiutl cop^a 

jb ,r f,^i ir n - d church ', between found ^ e®* 80 formal models. 1 ’ shnilor for ns gonvrnui qualities, « the same overall sh«ue do 

text and living language, between n c aD,, g die peasantry a form hut In total opposition a., reenrd* Salish sicailtu'c masks (cut k: 

the cultivated end the popular.” of nai tlcufn^nftn 1 ^ n dle , w . elfare thJ choice nV in S 0 1,3 physical features unif the ‘lontully not of the .smwice h«"> 

lie onlv iiiiiicrrot-in,. u . of pat ticulnr paople. One might say me choice of die cover illustrations, dancers’ behaviour llcnc*. .h«. «f the mouth aperture), and 

application 1 erf' "" lh * *? iff? *■**■ co,lclusio '‘ : “• « ond symbolic reasons gi 


(J lo why it should be so. 

!. For ull its atiraciiveness, ih«h 
loaves lhe render with two : 
unswered quoMiuns. First, b: 
„ fact that iho smtihwo and i 
i s xuio.vwu m u mule, and quite r- 
. lor that mutter, anil the dioiwi 
• . Foniftla irrelevant to ilie oluclda 
■ s «f their plastic features? IstSp 
■ v not lung mule uhnui protruhefll| 


m .nil T .trs? M * " w “ Pw. 1 * X. S I . m pre-miperiai a on that it is difficult to believe uplh tlie sum«7iiye nnd the tlzuniikivii ^nmss rejec red this line oiujg 

vansfunnatiAn » blU racl,er a « Aa^iS! 0 ^ 1 ® w* s ^ esearcil hig that they have been carved by die allhough in other symhiilic us ^i s * Scc,, « ,d j 1 consider nnu of lhe W 

tianstonnation fLisid « .^u den S h , WM wme people. But they have, and it ,ho ^ stand in opimsiti«..i , ,| o reinurka : “Uu ig 

J u “ ««, «n Neo-Confucian philo- centuries Had flln tli is ivorth looking again. Are they «**««» is linked to 1 vL-i iiJnl '» 0< jl il’nhord cu qu’il r «F*^ 

fOfbiea 1 writings the concretising nnSHf, *^-5° J ust d,ffe ™« or s one almost tha beayen-walors axis, t„ water pro- , ais 1 cu . N 11 ,' 1 tnuisfornie, c«| 

wo«ls than and kuel (which are' tSi v nSiii f il d i,-^ 6 his- reversa of the otlior; brJjght paint ducts * 10 ancestors, and to the iur- 5. ir . 0 oboisli do ne pas roprgew 
oi'dlnaTsiy trait si a table as gods ReI, gIon of versus dark wood, heavy decoration mmwnce of the descent amiips- iho ,nkwn 0l,t r,f ltH wnfexi, ihejj, 

and demons, respectively) are mfhS* 111 most of his versus Mbriety, white feathers *Mmofciwi on thu other liiiu is l,lon t would immediately 

ised for positive 1 and negative 2 5^r/i,£ r “ d i n8n Y aa P rl ' I 'l" 3 red llR,r * ai1 ? above nil, pro- bnked to o horizontal vlllnSm cs? stoo , d l ,° ***** to tho face ih«J. 

spiritual forces, being -stripped of i! m °J 1 ed ^ ^ ruial , society nuberance versus hollowness? If 4 xis . to forest products, an!) to tlie n l nsk J ndoed transforms. But» 

;■ their, - anthropomorphic coirn^ p u |^ Pn *;^ ^ U v hlna * bring yourself to see in the d^trucilon of the descent I Uvi-Sn-auss bus other po^ 

tadons r . so In popular reHgion a rlwSl S d • Kwa ^ lu . ng P rovJnces - the conntorpart of the second! through the stealing of their off* mas ka In niiml mid noi actual JJ* 
roverae transformation is worked = ^ 1 ,, ™ w . eve r ' j 1 ' s Interests were ™en you have understood half the a P d, ig ; Therefore only one nnrt of In lho wholo hook there » *£ 

by which the ..disembodied forces ffif 1B towards t-he study of P°^ nt the book before opening tne fonction sdniantique *' is main word nboui the Wjj 

of the geomaitcer are turned Into Fw n lV? ciety as a wlrol «- Thus famed. As for tho xwcxwe. 1 1 v monks cover faces. Again this J*- 

personal entltlna. theie are two reasons tr\ cmiHu ’ Whnt mnJns M ... J . is lu nvnrira nniul.. I.if . . . y mil fur emwA AViilmlnHnll 


*«ra-irtn«oiTniHop is worked J™ y c n»ve uuaerstood half the a P ri »8 ; mere tore only one nm-r nf In mo who1 * l«ok mere w » 

by which the .disembodied forces riS»«e ” B |°wards the study of f Q * nc the book before opening tne 'fonction sdmantique *' is main s bigle word nboui the J 
of the geomaitcer are turned into ffiSl* *? ciety as a wlrol °- Thus funad. As for tho xwcxwe, nm onlv masks cover faces. Again this* 

personal entitles. Jb®‘ ® two reasons to study this . What remains to be understood 1 its avarice poorly estuhlished luu ca11 f,,r somo explanation (£ 

Where a road leads straiehi- car0, - FI<st * ,f te S 10 do , 2 lth myths and rituals lherfl K no Bvounif to consider’ ih“s a,,y 08 Ldvi -Strauss had prej« 

e door of a house a SbP d » le iL f* . c ° ll i e| ’ t of Chinese The analysis begins with the a f suraed trnit as Its innln “ foi ciion snm ° Q u,te hnerestlng remark 

ay recoin ninnriL «,^n P u * ded the founder of ■ SUJa ^u | e mask of the Salish. of the fdmaiulque *. Fiutliurtnoro n „n tho function of masks apropos 


personal entities. there are two reasons to study this . What remains 

W'herA n . , translation, with care. First, it bas to-do with i 

the door ot^homuH t0 PPho dies the concept of Chinese The analysis t 

may * recoinmenH » 8 ^«nii B ? 0,n *ul c fl fistoiy that guided the founder of su) aihu<e mask of 

Se ocSSrlf th?i S c ieId the spcJologrcal : study of China; Protruding-eyes 

baneful Snyatlca/ f or ces f nr f l* ^ 0,, 5 lna ,deas lhat in - type, i 0rlgin m y rt 
priest 'those forces becnma W^nnnt t pl « 0d '.i he leading scholar of our came fron 

that can tiavS onlv hl SEBS 55??*^ t0 , ar * ue fnr ft unified tha . waters and ]| 

lines. ° ny stiaight approach to the study of Chinese *4 d descendance 

. . . . society., * ■ . [the Salish’s nor 


call fur 


ivor taces. Again 
somo explanation iw 
Ld vi -Strauss had prejj** 


IlL'Iinn 411110 imcicaMNA * ■ Ji 

ono *bo function of masks apropos®' 
fin- mo important mask exhibition 

Muffo de l’Hommc, in L'bV* 
. Ii,' December 10, 1959). . 

Iroops Whatever the doubts andpl®, 

F dm- which come to die mind w hilej fj 


The Religion of the 
Chinese People 


o«7i w ?! ers ¥ ld Mnk it to marriage s JH ai ! ,WB h . as 8 lower jaw that druons Whatever the doubts angP® 
SB ftliP afiSw dauce 'i. T* 10 Kwaklutl ll J at th o chin itself dm- which come to die mind whfkj 

1 hil™ ? ads hs northern neighbours) fPP aars . whereas tho xwexuie mouth »n* the book, one gains a#!* 

is sar.Tfi -fit?" ,0 " ,o — ttt 1st 

eeS“HS't Er to , Sl°asf£ a,yS l iS jte-JK “ft .J® 

had assumed h'i.^ ^*5, h jg | 'Wths. „h|t Xir'^dU™ 

the occasion. Both JSE SS^ora SlT A often 1 !« r ». "« to 

by tireless virile dancers in white n™!Ti C oppositions, and such mentary There is more to the 

garb. However, where rhe Salih SffPSSf" 1 *' ar 2- n ° !ess Levant to butthl?' alnncwo^ be 

understanding 0 f culture ih a „ • 


on Primitive Mentality > ! ■: 

LUCIEN LEVY-BRUHL .. v',- : ^ ,! V: ■ 

Translated by PEtER RIVIERE ;.V, 

In these Notebooks, which were working iiOtos lackinB die ho 
work hituiideri’ for .publication, ufy-Bruhl ffify “abaffi 
many ot his ideas, such as the urological and the id* of panic 
lion, with which Ills name Iind become Indelibly. -fisaocln 
Appearing for the first time in English they provide a nit 
needed corrective to the .geiieftdly accepted -views'- ■‘of Lfivy-Br 

. KASILBliCKWIIlL • PIiqLISIIEn -; «XI?0]tl> i 


” - ■ avaricious second the ■ * , 

. dancers . prevent . chliHrAn •■''m '■ — : :j' 

lw y n& ^dhrhahds on the small •' ~ ~ 

during ; ' G A*l* WlTHERSPOON i 

^ bppSi ' Na^Kliishlp and Marriage. 


Navajo express their concep. 
kinship and affinity. 
second he describes the 
patterns of Navaj'd . soci« l 
don. In the third, and. coitfj 
part a taxonomy of lhe r 
Navajo tenjls is given; .. 

■ The first part rests :»«g 
David Schneider's ’CMhurai ( 
to .kinship, and the -fsnduvp 
It ar6 used to help 5 

. oaiterbs fh the second ha I 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


MARCH 12 1976 TLS: 


Anthropology has been making 
heroic efforts in recent years hi 
appear relevant in the concerns ui 
a world confused about the direc- 
tion and meaning of its nffairs. As 
well us trends in ecology and etho- 
logy, social or cultural anthropo- 
logy has developed many general 
ideas about the human conditinu 
and ways of getting a closer under- 
standing of it. Edmund Leach 


The rise of protean man 


By Raymond Firth 


McClulIuud to Kenneth Burke and — - • 
even Georg Lukfics— who was part JAMES 


opened^hte' Keith Lectures of 1967, jJJJ2j w [ 0 s my* m\ml ‘fhis^hoo^de- Consciousness and Change 
entitled “.A Runaway World? , mon St rates " a^mlier unu ual way Symbolic Anthropology in Evolit 
with d ‘ e . rj P n8 L nB H S Cal Vsn-t k" about whSt S, L^iiald “MacRSo haa .ptty lionary Perspective 

become like gods, isnt it called “ the liquid and evasive rich- 264pp. Oxford: Bluckweil. £5.50 

g^Othe? U lSloS K ness which is the secret of Weber's — P — , r - 

beea eom»t to operate on a less ^rongest sorcery over all h.s sue 


JAMES I.. PEACOCK : 
Consciousness nnd Change 


by its I'L'liHioiK dimeii'.ion. Tlie 
Q great religion* ladicaliy sepjrJto 

| | I /*j I I this world from another, and. widen 

-K.V-VA. J. tlie gap between the social and L.e 

eymhuiLc. Social relations become 
more specialist, the historic el. to 
loses some of the touil control its 
equivalent enjoyed in archaic 

selection,^ powerful in the theory SSSSl “ “\SS. 
of biological evolution. And there {or wllkh not SQCri fic e but 
is plenty of controversy about the lQtal surrent ] er of lhc person- 
relative significance of external and a|ily is the Qnl atonement. 

Worldly reform is less important 


what Donald MacRae has aptly ti° ,,ar y Perspective 

called “the liquid and evasive rich- 264pp. Oxford: Bluckweil. £5.50. 


Ity t uiner nmiii^u. us . 3u _ trnn a CK t enreerv over all his sue- 

been content to operate on a less strongest sorcery over an ms sue 

lofty plane. But from David Schnel- cessors . j s p i0 fessor Peacock’s own distor- 

der on symbols of blood and sex in The author’s interest in symbolic ilon — of, what 1 would guess, 

American kinship and Victor Tur- form, as opposed to content, leads something I once wrote about 

ner on ritual validation of the social him to stress the importance of the Malinowski's attendance at R/iein 

« aa _• A.JfclUfc AM * It A .1 .! _ MA J A.rtl.rtfci Art ma! J A r.f tlt.T ff nlmlrtnla, Ar 


of biological evolution. And there {or wllkh not 3QCri f ice bu t 
is pleiiiy of controversy about the lQtal surrcntjer of lhc person- 
relative significance ;of external j and alil is the onl atonement, 

interna forces of change, including W ^ ldl y reform is less important 
the claim of dialectical inatcrialism o&cr-worldly salvation. “ Mod- 

for a social evolution springing from ernizmg ” society is a generalized 
contradictions within the structure f orm of ,j, e Protestant ethic. Mod- 


of society itself. 


eriuzLng religion wants to change 


order, to Maurice Godeiier on the aesthetic aspect of modernization, 
hidden logic of economic systems, which he holds Weberians have neg- 
Rodnev Needham on the nature of lected in favour of religious nspects. 
belief ‘ as human experience, and Since, too. Weber’s analysis of 


gold. Some of the scholarly refer- Kir sell. 


Professor Peacock is well aware *he world. Traditional religion must 
of such problems, as is shown by be destroyed, especially where it 
the study nlready published by him supports the established order ; 
and his collaborator Thomas symbols of the unclianguig must be 


Consciousness and opposed. Art forms flower Indepen- 


many of thesu thoughts have been an index to achievement motivation, dudng it, underlined my cojicIu- modernized societies, for moat idtuals of rcuitif ication. 

fumbling, obscure, heavy with jar- and anthropological theories which sions— though his important work ?*L t „® Jr Mt . ! p .ii This typology has a Weberian 

gou, laced with speculation. Many think to identify oedipal elements proceeded to go beyond them. And J" 00 . ®.* ent 3“'' 0 ancestry, witii echoes from Marx, 

hove borne the imprint of personal in “revitalization movements , one wonders whether Professor Pea- Herbort Spencer, perhaps Arnold 

temperament, thuiigh few have dis- This sector of his discussion ends cock had his tongue in cheek In his A ♦hUI?* 1 1 .,«j C 2l®. ,c r« Toynbee. As a scheme a little 

■ ..i M.irilriilnp 1 /Pflfnfl lntOl - (milt rnna Mmoitlnu nf m frtiwniia XT or. i.L a a«am m.aaki a 0 I0T1C Rtlu 111611 fllQQCJTLli 111 tflQ I! i _ .1 


played any purticuinr vesiou inter- wun consideration of a famous Har- characterization of the manners of ‘ » . v nA «nrl n l rilntlnn mus ®j ,ls interest lies in the 

est. But what hBS characterized vard seminar in which tho partici- die American South: “What psycho- .* SpeciKc things that are said about 

these wrhltiRs has been an almost pants examined that fascinating analyst could fail to perceive tlie j. ritual, symbols, sacral figures and 

desperate concern wUh tho need foi topic, themselves, and after deifica- phallus in the gentleman's standing nsVnr.l nrlon hm wnBn°Vnr I n the discrepant relations between 

greater understanding of social pro- tion of ibmr leader turned round to erect to greet a lady ? ” From bis »7uPfi!S!r Sam 'SPbolc and technical systems, 

cess, shaped by a conviction that enact a kind of primal hordc ( expressed interest in form one hv Loi™ vhH ntraiT^Mndm^hn ” 10 book concludes widi « state? 
anthropology— but not anthropology revolt. To generalize from Slater a would have expected some refer- conflict ^ member* nf ®i ment that some moderns despair 

unaided-hat i insights to offer, for small group to the psycho-social e nce to the importance of contrasted ^ cie v at to find rB ^ altogether of linking the social 

theoretical if not practical signifi- evolunon of mankind is obviously forms of posture and movement as BJLa&M. witii the symbolic system, and 

cance. There is much argument on risky” comments Professor Pea- indices to social status. S T cracric^ In contrasf ro tha ^tead of applying tfie ultimate 

tlie noi nt. but nt bottom it seems to cock, but he claims that the study _ .... “* OI ,v p iri nce '« 1 . n I con “ Bat to. uie to jjc e> aee v mQre i v to { a i n i t 

be ^lt ttat there is a special coil- was useful in uncovering uncon- The deflnmoiial framework also ^iet y is th T hiCTar ch ical nrindn’l l ^°nsh mysticism, occultism an5 

tilbution to be gained from tho scious fantasies that may accompany has Its problems. On symbol Pro- 'j* “J 11,0 alteration of perception. But 

comparative stance of the anthro- societal evolution. He also holds fessor Peacock is on sure ground, P? organized round that ^ author has retained a 

pologist — from his scepticimn about that it supports the hpothesis that though as the analysis nroceeds, the ^Sf^mmand of n™ uobir optimism for human rational 

the received values of his own social evolution is motivated by psy- symbolic is often difficult to dis- l E^aJrif lea iunSS ity is indicated by his tiien supply- 

society and respect for the symbolic cho-social as weH as by techno-eco- aguish from accounts of institu- order StatffSffr fa8 8BVenrean P*«« “suggested 


nomic factors. (But was the labors- tionai uenaviour. Hut the "con- f^on rials are ' ue t 'nd reSdinga" as a follow-up to liis 

tory group really .isolated from pro- sdousness of the title seoms to {e n d to b el etoS ed wi S formidable sec of references. It is 

blems of production and consump- spread through everything and lose pI BC0 d womlS secluded and " orn* an interesting hook, but rather 

** on? ) critical value. Symbolic forma lare Kcntalized " SS iStern? S heavy because of its Weberian 

icterize emerging modern ^ [S a* S'Lm’S? ““ali?. 016 ****** * preoccupation, and rather glib r 

ass Professor Peacock w t- in 3 glven . context express a ■ perhaps because it seems to be 

Hv on Robert Tav I.1fSn? of consciousness. The "historic” type is marked aimed very much at studanta, : 

ft - 1 I-AO Roughly alternative terms to con- 

protean man .allena- sc i ousness are “belief system” or - — — 

™ symbols of his soci- „ cognitive map « t but these Intel- 


forms of other societies ; and from nomic factors. (But was the labora- tionai behaviour. But the “ con- 
his common experience of having tory group really Isolated from pro- sciousness " of the title seoms to 
studied and lived in communities blems of production and consump- spread through everything and lose 
of remote and alien character. tion?) critical value. Symbolic forma are 

James Peacock’s book is in this To characterize emerging modern 38S?|J “ 8 ^fve^comext exoras^a 
tradition. He is already well known consciousness Professor Peacock cOTfiauratiim o f ^ Mnsrioumess 
in some circles for bis scholarly, relies heavily on Robert Jay Lifton’s l ou K ^roative terms to con- 
penetraring «*>b of Javanese concept of protean man/’.aliena- 

proletarian drama, in which no ted from vital symbols of his soci- «■ rnenitlve mau" but these Intel- 
demonstrated how the stage sym- etVj lacking a classic sense of guilt. Wtualistic notions fall to include 

holism presented c “" 0n ' “Swbhie An osclllat ‘ ng { vac c ' llatinE r0 J? tivist . the emotional evaluative elements 
.political issues in. ways emphasizing niotean man lias Sartre as his pro- imnAitnnt fm- «vmhnl 


thought. His stress on the need to 0 f modern family life, to give exam- dons » D f social anthropology, Pro* 
study the theatre as a total social p ] es 0 £ porspectives for viewing fessor Peacock argues that the part 
situation, to derive patterns of action modern consciousness. Further ex- 0 f the unconscious which cannot be 
and thought by stern abstraction, to B mples of tlie processes of cliauge symbolized is of no concern to a 
look for social trends i in tho dyna- f rom traditional to more modem student of symbols. Hence for him 
mics of symbolic performonco pre- [ orms 0 f society are given in an tbe no don of “consciousness" in- 
figured his approacli in this new analysis of social and symbolic dudes both the " lucidly conscious “ 


- , - D- , [lie nuiciiiaii ouuuii nuns IBBliUKai osiiaauiMiui — - , , 

taken a more general form. Con- lived and worked. He holds that a a ud memories expressed through 
sciousness and Change is a study oE common core can be seen in the symbolic forms. After this c lari Ei- 
re] atio ns between symbolic and various effort* to characterize mod- cation, at the beginning of the book, 
social structures. But it focuses par- em consciousness, but that there is any problem of consciousness dis- 
ticularly on exposure of .these rela- ag yet no systematic theory for appears— for the rest of the analysis, 
Hons on a time plane, in terms of a treating this emerging pattern. The Qven j n the sensitive passages about 
postulate of evolution. efforts of " main-line antlirdpol- art the question of how far miKire- 


. ticularly on exposure of .these rela- 
tions on a time plane, in terms of a 
.postulate of evolution. 


. ;■ The work is shaped in a mould ogy" in this respect he regards as „ ess of symbolic forms leads to 

r - compounded of anthropology and feeble, aud himself does not do action seems to be passed over, in 

; sociology, with Durkheim and Max moro . than offer an outline of a a near-final section on ^odernny 

Weber os the primary intellectual frame of ideas. and consciousness die lattei term 

' P urfch0l « s “P? ll0 1 ** Consciousness and Change is bold, d ° u i d H 

perspective for studies of ritual and w j t h man y original scholarly, in- placed by ritual anti symuui s 

myth in traditional society. To prb- g |ghts, even if Its central theory of Verv different is the handling of 
rid 0 more sophisticated interprets- modernization gets lost at times t j, e evolutionary framework. Evolu- 
ritual, .Max Gluckman, un der the flow of words. The treat- to a term more, current in 

yi5 C0r ;,. T “ r, ? er Clifford Geertx ment is kaleidoscopic — with the pus- American .than in British anthro- 


i)7” u ‘ ~ under tne now or woras. x iie treut- i s a term more, current in 

Clifford Geerta ment is kaleidoscopic— with the pus- American than in British anthro- 
f™ called -in, while Mary Douglas SBge t 0 modernity seen in brilliant o 0 i 0 ay, though it has a considerable . 
too ia praised for the power of Tier re ft ection ift t h B ’’views of thinkers E| s toTy in ea?h- . In tlie social or cul- ; 
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Implicit Meanings 

Essays in Anthropology 

MARY DOUGLAS 

'Professor Douglas argues witii such passion end Ingenuity nnd 
lvrites with such verve and clarity dint the reader has neither 
time nor inclination to look outside the framework of her argu- 
ments; at least for the duration of the journey, one can hardly 
entertain more than [fleeting doubts about tiie proper scope of 
anthropology about the security with which her speculations are 
rooted in the facts dug up by field-work, or about tile iutelii- . 
gibiliry of some of the claims she makes.’— Alan Ryan, Now 
Statesman 

' No . more sparkling and suggestive work of social science la 
likely to appear in tho near future , , , this book provides a 
splendid answer as to why anthropology goes on mattering and 
also to wiiy no surgery can separate it from sociology.* 

— Economist £7.50 . 

Changing Jamaica 

ADAM KUPER 

, Jamaica,, Adab] . Kuper believes, i$ small . enough to .be studied :. 

anthropologically in its entirety, and yet complex enough in. pro- * 

. vide fascinating insight JntO tbp development of a State, of^iruwe % 
into the modern, world dur in fifths past civeuty-fiVe years. Andrew . 
■ ■: SeBcey cbrrtmeu cs in^ New Society : 'kuper’s highly : reqdgble -and ? 

- trench an tly short thesis reliably dismisses the Island’s problemati- 
cal economy, its agricultural half -gains and frequent total losses, 

^ it? punitive social structure In terms of race and class protesta- 
' dons and. contradictions, its Messianic and charismatic politics 
of change , reflected in tha inherited two-party, systeip. 1 £4.95 

; for Summer publication 

■ . Millenium and Charisma Among Pathans 

A Critical Essay itt Social Anthropology 
AXBAR S. AHMEDt •• : • : *-■: 

Foreword by Professor Ernest Gellner . .. 

In ternat iondl Litirarj} Qf .Arithrop&lbgg' about f4 .50 

The Maoris of New Zealand 

, ;... ■ JOAN yETGE 

Revised, edition of the definitive work first published. In 1967 . • . 

About £4.50, paper about £1.95 


Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 
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Wonderful to relate 


By Roger Sale 


Pi-npurly, Mr Mnnlovc begins his 
definition of fantasy as “ n fiction 


invoking wonder”, and of courso ii 
successful fantasy will evoke it as 
well. On this score Lewis was dose 
to a perfect critic because his appe- 
tite for the wonderful was groat 
and his ability to detect the less 
than satisfying was unerring. By 
always asking why one might want 
to read a fantasy, or get tired of It, 
Lewis could write about the effect 
of a work on a reader such that it 
was wholes rather than aspects or 
themes that were stressed. Mr 
Manlove, unfortunately, seems to 
have little ability to respond to 
the wonderful, and so never con- 
siders himself as a reader of the 
books he discusses. He offers, for 
instance, a strict theoretical 
defence of the obtrusive commen- 
tary in The Wnfer Babies that does 
mUr for a minute keep Kingsley's 
fits of Victorian chattering and 
hectoring from seeming unpleasant. 
He treats MacDonald's two major 
“adult” fantasies. Phantasies and 
Lilith, written thirty years apart 
and vastly different from each 
other in tone, tale, and ability to 
evoke wonder, as though they were 


C. N. MANLOVE : 

Modem Fantasy 
Five Studies. 


’308pp. Cambridge University Press. 


J. R. R. TOLKIEN (Translator) : 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Pearl and Sir Orfco 
Edited by Christopher Tolkien 
148pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.95. 


Modem Fantasy could have been a 
useful book. Fantasy has become a 


but the gap between those who 
care about theso matters and those 
who don’t is probably widening, t. 
N. Manlove neither sconis .nor 
adores ami he incans to be helpful 
in ills carefully dispassionate stu- 
dies of Charles Kingsley, George 

MacDonald, C. S. Lewis, J. K. U. 
Tolkien and Mcrvyn Poake. Yet 
Modern Fantasy Is unsatisfying. Mi 
Mnnliive .shows little awareness of 
what the shouting Is all about, yot 
is so dogged in ins demonstrations 
as to offer meagre am mu muon for 
those who want fantasies kept 
safely enclosed, like the animals in 
“natural habitats” with in zoos. 

The sub-headings of his chapters 
begin to show wnat is wrong. For 
Kingsley’s The Water Babies: 
“Style ”, “ Natural Theology ”, 

“Moral (d)evolutlon for Mac- 
Donald: “MacDonald’s faculty 

psychology* ", “The unconscious m 
fijSSSb. fairy-tales ”, “The 
oppositions iu MacDonald 8 fan- 
tasy “ The higher conscious- 
ness **. We are soon in the realm of 
topics for seminar papers, slicing 
off an idea here and a 6tyle there, 
a contradiction hoving into view 
down the way. Few lovers of fan- 
tasy would defend The Water 
Babies, but even they hardly need 
to be told that Kingsley’s nature 
and - theology don’t quite square 

■ with each other.' Or that George 
• MacDonald baa serious defects as a 

thinker. Or that C. S. Lewis, who 
everyone thinks was innocent of 
something, might be clumsy him- 
self when writing about innocence. 
Or that Tolkien often saves his 
hobbits by giving diem great good 
hick. What seems to begin os care 
and deliberation ends up isolating 

■ what ought to ba kept mixed up or 
else underlining Che obvious. 


Lien is the one m«u rivpt-iidi-ni on 
story as his iiil-uiis of invoking and 
evoking wonder, and I'eake is least 
so. Fi'odu, Sam, and SinAugul in 
the second and third volumes of 
The Lord of the Rings — that is the 
heart of Tolkien's matter, and Mr 
Manlove barely mentions the relev- 
ant chapters. He cun talk about how 
Tolkien is more responsive to evil 


misled ami the i ajiL wubs Im- 
peded. 

The syntax enacts the action 
finely, he says. True, surely, but one 
needs to say mure, io say thut this 


kind of writing, which Is very 
churactcristic or Peake, is frozen 
with self-inspection and self-regard. 
When one derives one's style from 
Dickens, one will write extractable 
beauties and for Peake the ability 
to do this came to seem close to nn 
end in Itself. In contrast, Tolkien's 
derivation from Tennyson Is of a 
different sort. He hlmsetf may not 
even have been aware of il, but 
that very fact, apparently damning, 
Is precisely what allowed Tolkien 
to employ nis medium without self- 
regard. When Tolkien’s story la 
dead, the writing will end up, sen- 
tence by sentence,- worse than moat 
of Peake, but when it is alive, the 
style, without losing dts Htsranlness, 


shame, indeed. Of course genii 
modern fantasies are fuw and must 
of ibu authors of good modern fan* 
Lisies ore split and confused 
people, _ often more would-be 
visionaries than visionaries in 
truth. Readers who don’t like fan- 
tasies should leave them alone, and 
worry less about tho nuts who 
adore Tolkien or Lewis. 


than to good, and about Frodo’s 
hairbreadth escapes, as though dis- 
cussing matters no more closely 
related than two consecutive Items 


in ail encyclopedia, when in fact the 
story makes them intimate. He Is 
at his best throughout die book 

i. .it—...:.... :„.Li..u.. n i 


when discussing individual pas- 
sages, and ho does have some tell- 
ing remarks about what can be 
wrong with Tolkien’s writing, but 
since he considers “style” and 
“heroism " and M ovil ” almost es 
unrelated matters, he never . chal- 
lenges himself to see how the writ- 


Christoplior Tolkien has brought 
out translations his father bad 
made of three poems of medieval 
England — Sir Gawain, Pearl and 
Sir Orfeo — but had left unpub- 
lished awaiting introductions and 
commentary he never finished. 
Since translations of Pearl and Sir 
Orfeo are very rare, and the works 
themselves seldom read, the 
volume on that score alone is use- 
ful, and I found the jogging tetra- 
meter couplets of Sir Orfeo very 
engaging indeed. The Gomoin is a 
trickier business. Read simply as tt 
poem Tolkien’s version is less good 


Ing changes as die story does. As a 
result he never Is as hard on the 
dreary parte of Tolkien as he 
should be, nor able to bo respon- 
sive to what is superb. 


OCJ nauMWMi. am iMiwvrvj 

can oe truly expressive of more 
than Itself. This can be demon&trat- 


than either James L. Rosenberg’s 
or Marie Boroffs, because Tolkien 
was much more willing to keep (or 
even occasionally to adopt) con- 
structions that ere straightforward 
in Middle English but Awkward 
now, much more willing, too, to 
fall into an idiom that as neither 
medieval nor twentieth-century, 
just os he does in The Lord of tha 
Rings. Could this translation hove 


evoke wonder, as enough they were 
equal in quality and equally ger- 
mane to a discussion of wnat is 


central in MacDonald. He carefully 
desiderates the problems an Lewis's 
Perclandra without once asking 


why such an excellent critic of fan- 
tasy should be so curiously unable 
to write a good one himself. 


Another way to say it: he has no 
sense of story. He never considers 
story except to summarize a plot, 
he never see9 that In fantasy, as 
least as much as in any other kind 
of work, narrative Is how we learn 
or care about the wonderful. In 
Lilith, for instance, all that is 
haunting is contingent upon Mac- 
Donald taking Vane through the 


Peake, on tho other hand. In- 
vokes and evokes almost no sense 
of wonder, and has almost no story 
to tell. There mny bo less divldcd- 
ness In Peake than in rhe others, 
because his is a secular imagina- 
tion, but die resultant wholeness Is 
a frozen, stagy, latter-day Dickon- 
slan wholeness. Most people who 
staTt Gormenghast find themselves 
sooner or later putting it down and 
not picking It up again. Mr Man- 
love, on the o tiler hand, Jlkes- 
Feake precisely for Ms static qua- 


lity, likes tha heavy, but pressure- 
less and decorative writing that 
creates It- One suspects, too, he 
likes characters named Steanplke 
and Prunesquaillar more than he 
does ones named Elrond end • She- 


snme sequence of people and 
places twice. We learn “all we 


lob. Yet he’s not willing to say so, 
or to build his' arguments in frank 
acknowledgment of these we- 


ed, l>u<t only dn full consideration 
of story and dharaote* 4 , that which 
makes Tolkien's fantasy something 
other than die curio that Gormen- 
ghost so resolutely is and remains. 

Mr Manlovo ends Modern Fan- 
tasy by reminding us of the famil- 
iar fact that no writer of modern 
fantasy can rely on “ the shared 
belief of the writer and bis 
audience that such things could 
possibly occur ”, as was the case in 
medieval poetry. His trouble is that 
he seems to have concluded that 
the modem audience for modern 
fantasy was therefore not worth 
considering, since It Is demonstr- 
able a good deal of that audience 
is crazy or clrildish. But a reader Is 
an audience, and a reader can 
admit a desire to hunt for and 
admire good fantasies ns a matter 
of preference without becoming 
crazy or childish, with no sense of 


been published in a facing-page 
edition, however, it might for these 
very reasons have proved best of 
all those available as a means of 
learning the poem in the original. 
Since the idiom of Gauwin, and of 
the other poems too, is difficult far 
all but specialists, such an edition 
might gain or reclaim many 
readers. It Is a great poem, expres- 
sive in almost every gesture of 
“ the shared belief of the writer 
end his audience that such things 
could possibly occur,” better there- 
by than those modern fantasies 
that none the less deserve a better 
' book than C. N. Man love’s. 


need to know ” halfway through the 
story, then are hurled back a 
second time because MacDonald 
knows and can show why such 
learning is never enough. Auden, 
in his typically responsive way. 


ferences. For most who enjoy fan- 
tasy, Peake is marginal and Tolkien 
central, but If one prefers Gor- 
menghast to The Lord of tftp Rings 
it is better to admit this and pro- 
ceed from there. 


knew that Vane’s experience with 
the horse at the beginning of the 
second journey is magnificent, 
even if he did not know or care 


Peake “derives from" Dickens, 
Tolkien, in a different way 
« derives ■ finoffl *’ , Tennyson. A fi» 


why. Mr Manlove has no sense of 
such matters, cannot see how much . 
MacDonald risked in repeating his 
story, and so has no way of seeing 
why Lilith is a great book in its 
way, certainly much better than 
Phantasies. 

For Mr Manlove, Tolkien is the 
villain of the piece, Mervyn Peake 
the hero, and not incidentally Tol- 


“ derives! finonl Tennyson. AJw 
consideration of either or mesa 
facts ntigjht really have helped Mr 
Manlove. Here Is a Sentence of 
Peake’s that ha admires: 


r 



TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 

Mplse and tha Wo rid of Reason : 11 No one writes about 
love better than Tennessee Williams. Another glimpse Into 
a private hell, but written In a style more uplifting than Any 


1 


a private hell, but written In a style more 'uplifting than Any 
leaser writer's private glimpse of heaven"- Cosmopolitan. 


£3.25 


As pirates in the hot brine- 
sQuallows wading, make, fare io 
face their com!bOT-hind«:ea 
3 ungs&s, sun-blind, -tfly-Bgonded, 
end browed With pearls, eo here 
the timbers leaned, moonlight 


SAVING THE QUEEN 

By William F. Buckley, Jr.: It's the early 50*a. Gotf, who 
Is usually Invoked to save the Queen, needs a little help 


from Blackford Oakes, ayoung CIA spent, fresh out of Yale. 
. "A mixture of wit, charm and audaciousness" - The New 
1 YorkTImes. £3.60 


Infinite ingenuities 


By John Russell Brown 


about poetry are quoted with appro- 
val: 


You must read, you must perse- 
vere. vou muse sit up nights, you 


JOHN WELD : 

Meaning In Comedy 

255pp. Albany, New York: State 

university of New York Press. 


vere, you muse sit up nights, you 
must Inquire, and exert the utmost 
power of your mind; If one way 
does not lead to the desired 
meaning, take anoth<a , s IE ob- 
stacles arise, then fitill another; 
until, if your strength holds out, 


u will f&nd th&t dear which at 


Ingenuity is an obvious attraction , 

of the glistening surface of Shake- professor Weld differs from other 
speare's comedies* but John Weld allegorizing critics by assuming the 
argues in bis Meaning fa Comedy pursuit of meaning to be endless 
mat these plays are essentially in- and hie allegories to he Impure 
genlous. When Aegfion says hi The and inconsistent. , His reader is 
Comedy of Errors that ■ lencoUragid .to Set : meaning agadnst 

. ..'theworid maywltness that pay f— in° r Tfte h, Tm!L of the 
IV.. t... * iJrSn- Shrew be avaricious when lie comes 


looked dark. 


structural origins, but some critics, 
have concluded too easily that 
Plautus has been outpaced and 
narrative drama transformed, while 
Professor Weld pursues his mean- 
ings, his readers are made aware 
of other qualities common to sur- 
viving Elizabethan comedies: quick 
changes "of tone, tempo and focus ; 
openness of characters and actors 
to audiences; rhetorical energy: 
sportive combat, quests, games and 
deceit ; and sudden shifts of reality. 
His passing comments on conflict 


THORAHIRD 

Scene and HIrd ; Britain'? First Lady of Comedy tells her 
own hilarious etoiy. A nostalgic trip back to her early day's 
'on tha hoards' and an affectionate reminiscence of a 
theatrical life nowgoneforevsr. lllus.£4J30 


between words and spectacle in 
Lviv's Campaspe, on “ holiday ” in 
Greene’s Friar BacOn, “ fantasy M in 


V THE CLEVELAND STREET 
I SCANDAL 

■ By H. Montgomery Hyde: Propriety, and prudery 

■ combined in Victorian times t;o hWe the seamier side of lifer 

r. but there was one particularly flagrant example that society 
m could cove; only with difficulty, since It Involved some of 
H thehlghe8tlntheland. . ■ lllus. £6.95 


Comedy of Errors that ■ 

* . •' tha world may witness that iny 

end 

Was nought, by nature, not by vile 
offence, 

we are to . understand - that .he 
f* stands condemned qua human 
being, for original sin ”7 When-, this 
imprisoned mad la set free at .the 
end of the comedy, we should in- 
geniously reflect that “Man will 
not die for his nature, Charity has 
replaced justice. -The Old ]Law is 
dead” Professor Weld argues that 
the very plot ; reflects ; this " Chris- 
tian scheme of tilings M ; it: is the 
careful embodiment of ' man’s 
redemption that :'*■ makes ■. the 
corned^, wlfh • a ' happy . ending 


Co : "wire it vteahMIy in Padua”, es 
Professor Weld ferns ? May not 
“ wealth w imply .well-being and joy. 


“I once did lend my body tor tny 
Wealth *? In , The Merchant, ; or 
Petruchlo's 1 own association of 
" wealthily “ and “happily ” In his 
very .next line ? : May not . gold be a 
symbol fof ' the blessings of love,: as 
in Romeo and Juliet. The Merchant 


jAok is subtitled 11 Studies fa , 
ban .. Romantic ,'Compdtf “ 


“dramatic metaphors” mid struc- 
ture of the plays invite ;tt too. ' 


ana. 1 while 1 it 'consider^ five of 
Shakespeare’s „ earlier ' comedies: 

Iwurll^ flllit .'rtllwl.' rj 1*1 ,r>#4 MnaM. 


. The scope of this book ii more 
significant than any of, its particu- 
lar “ lptmpWrtations ”, and ■ more 
exciting , than Its .tdrrfhl, , exposi- 
tory prose. Too often- have .Shake- 


The Comedy of Errors, dreams fa 
The Taming of . the ’ Shrew, > and 
music in The Merchant, . all raise 
far-reaching considerations ■ before 
the author returns to his narrower 
purpose. This perspective needs' to i 
ba extended still further : 
iMticedorta, that most popular of. 
’ EUsabetium comedies, u: 'jw# 

almost ho ettentiojn j jestbooks^ 
descriptions , of Jigs, te«s ;of 
baUads ahd lists of. stage properties 

• are , neglecbed ; . non-dramaao. 

'romance could be compared more 
- frequently. 

Like C. S. Lewis, George Hunter 
’ and Peter Saccio before hfai, Pro- 
fessor Weld , calls for q reassess- 

• ment of: John Lyly’s comedies. : He 
shows how til air plots correspond to 
those-, of social moralities ' like 
Magnificence or Respubfica, and 
ably discusses tjiolr. , mystery and 
finesse. Such . criticisms, and the 
delicate and , varied ’ energy of- 


BOBBY BEASLEY , STREISAND. . •» 

.fieoohd Start: The aufabrpflraphv ByRend JprdahtFwmdespili'm . 
of theohamto Jobkey who , ; ; BrooWynto^artio^fii Hplly^oodlr r : 

'jpr^rnig‘Qa Into kiiqblii'tilMih^ 'brfly^fe > la oftedfee centre ■. 

waover end rite tothe top a second f ante stlo au coe ss stonM, £3,95 . 


llius.£4SB 


THE PRINCE OF 

central park : 

. By Evan H. Rhodes: An eleven : 

' year old boy ruha awsy Item hla ' 

. foBter mother to build a tree hoilte • 

[ In Central Park. • 1 ■ • £ 3 ;E 0 


BOGEY’S BABY 

By H oward Qraonberger: 

Bqoall and B opar he love ready ta 
explode Into enger orlendomese, 
but never aphtent to eit placldjy. 

1IIU8.C4.9B 


m 

*m! 

;Ji! . 

fir> 

iiil. '■ 


GABLE, LOMBARD, 
POWELL & HARLOW 


By Joe WIorolia fr Edward^ * 
Epfaaln You’ve heard rumoun .■» 
about what happened In - 
Hollywood during its palmiest erV 
The rumours don't even begin to 
, hiBtch up to the truth 1 lltiie,£3.B# 


fX* CERTIFICATE 

Edited by Christopher Lees Ten 
unnpivIn0taIe8,per8pnBlly- 
aeleptad to qhlll youte the bone, 

■ ! . - . £2.7B 


DR WHO AND THE ICE 
WARRIORS 

Ry Brian Hayles £ 2.26 


Mn«F»|iEare B, 'earlier comeaieai Bxcanng , tpan. its .cereiuj, . 
semer ' morality ■■pleVa; i' ahd' • th0 ''as. a distinct.genrejsubmittim 

(Jnal lot. rull.a . - - ill. T?.~ ■ i - J- 


Lyly’s dialogue, argue etrangjy that 
a dose study , of Lyly ls a prereauj. 
site far an. tlnderstandlag of Slidce*. 
idyctipn of- 


morality ■ ©faVS;' r ahd -.the'. ■ as;' A distinct. gen re : Submitting fa ho 
■ Corpus ■ ehristi ' All .- exteri of expectations and free from; 


^uMinp wrpus' ^ tprisB ■ pmys;. yvJi.- exrenor expBcratiOTS onu p-ae.^-_ 

: ' yield;- 7 : tivelr. ^hidden uty ' Mhd^Uie ; Dg«an . !^nd; 

Wfafafaat?; .. ana ‘ show 


THEAFRIKAKORPS 

By.EfwanBergbt ' lllus. £3.09 
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The Conquest 
of the 

American West 
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Strawberries 
are for ever 




JOHN SELBY 

Too many books on the Ameri- 
can Wesl sacrifice authenticity 
tor romantic Invention. John 
Selby's account is based on 
solid research and a mammoth 
tour of the United States. But 
he deals with the colourful 
exploits of American history 
and fta dramatic incidents. 

'a delightful and fact-packed 
account ’ Cathode Herald 

£5.95 


Aspects of 

Educational 

Change 

IVOR MORRISH 

The aim of this book is to help 
teachers achieve some real 
understanding of the innova- 
tions, ideas and changes In 


curricular 

methods. 

* Hardback 
Paperback 


content 


and 


E4.75 

£2,3.5 


• ■ \m 




If You Think 




L-Js 




PHYLLIS PICKARD 

highly Informative, objective* 
hand enjpy^bje ;bobk . . '..those' 
\ who genuinely heijeve, one of 
■ their .Qhlldran , . to be gifted, 
’•Should get hold ;of this book ' 
i Daily TefegrBfjh ... 

This book shows how to detect 
; signs of except Idnjal ability and 
.-. where to turn to. for adyloe.v : 

Hardback £4.50 : \r' : m . 

V paperback £125. : > ’ 


i.f'i 


* 


, — -■ ;• i-. .T * 

SunHagod? Compostela ■ ' : 

T. A. LAYTON . . ; 

‘ A vivid picture ' of thd ipatf 
taken by the, jSjlgririiB, {with 
as iefes about the journey aa Tt 
;Ts today; the people, the hotels 
and'lhefood. ‘ 

£6.7^5 ' ! . •' ' J ; 

George ' ■;/ ./ 

Alien; & Unwind ; 


i * J: •' . ■ 


It ho ii Id be imeresring to truce 
iIil* changing f nr nines of Ruritanian 
royally thruugli ilie dispersal uf 
ihuii- rjiberflf objeis de luxe in die 
snie-roimis oF New York, Geneva 
and I^nidon over ihe Iasi fifty 
j years. The Robert Strauss colJec- 
I li . n,| i 4< *ld ut Christie's on March 9, 
did not include important jewels, 

| or I lie token Imperial Euster Egg, 
Tt was, hn wover, u small, discerning 
coJlccnon illustrating the emphasis 
Fnhcrgd pluccd on Imaginative 
crnFisiminsIiip rather lIiiiii costly 
gem*. 

T/ie sliim-piuce ivas iiirr/iuibied/v 
a Yti se ol' wild a l™ wherries worthy 
of H, iy .monarch’s petit humeau. 

I lie ini us were nf curved pur- 
p u ruic* sei with gold seeds und 
carved nephrite calyx. The vase 
was of engraved rock-crystal stand- 
|ng on a gold ami enamel baso. . 
bUidies of plants such as fids oiio 
govo the greatest scope to ilia Inge- 
nuity of the designer. A spruy of 
lilies of the , valley, formed of 
pear la \vlth rose -diamond educs 
about small peurl centres, made ‘mi 
exquisite conceit bos Ido which a 
ye-Mow enamelled kingcup looked 
po sj! uveJy JngtSmi. 

The combined skill of lapidary 
and gohl smith was revealed In the 
collect ion of animals designed to 
uppeaL in Imperial sentiment: the 
LzBriims dachshund, Queen Alexun- 

ffil 8 . 1 E£* , , ne 5 c immortalized. 
Edward VII had a model made of „ 
Persimmon, tlae winner of the 1907 
Oerby, and most of the occupants 
of the Sandringham farmyard were 
sculptured from life in wax to be 
cut In stnue in St Petersburg. The 
Strauss collection showed Paberge’s 

[id It* for CPlPPhllO CtniWlf nf 1. 1 _ 


Two poems by Thomas Hardy 


The two' fragments below me included in Ihe New Wessex edition i.i' 
llie Complete Poems of Thomas Hardy, edited by James Gibsm, 
wliich is due to be published next week by Macmillan. Arcordiim 
to « note on the envelope containing (he manuscript, wliich is in 
Hie Dorset Comity Museum, Hardy dictated them on his deathbed! 

Epitaph for G. K. Chesterton 

Here lies nipped in this nun oiv cyst 
The literary contortionist 
Who prove and never turn a hair 
That Darwin's theories were a snare 
IJe’d hold as true with tontine in jowl, 

J hat Nature's geocentric rule 
• . . into and right 
nf if one with him could not see 
lie a shorn his choice word ‘ HI asp he my *. 

Epitaph for George Moore 

On ona who thought no other could write such English as himself 

• 'No mortal man beneath the sky 
Can write such English as can l 
i hey say it holds no thought nip own 
What then, such beauty {perfection) is not known* 

Heap dustbins on him : 

They’ll not meet 
The apex of his self conceit. 


Cinematic 

sensibilities 

By Michael Wood 




P.RIC RllOUIi : 

A Ilisfory of die Cinema 
, From its Origins io 1970 
674pp. Allen Luiie. UO. 

An ominous epigraph stores out 
from an early puge of liric Rhode’s 
book: Ctillingwood’s dictum thut 
“Of every liling other than thought, 

there can be no history”. It Is an 

odd notion to apply to the cinema, Rhode writes 
which seems to specialize in chest- - bretofchJng' ;dc 
ina "■ or circumventing tltpugitfi hhn nervous.' 
i cither by arresting perception at 
the eye, nrrunging flic world simply 
for us to look nt; or by sneaking 
round to ihe slmdier reaches of die 
mind. Mr Rhode is awnru of this, 
of course mid like any good intel- 
lectual lliMurijn, lie is quick in 
! wheel in .some hig words. Conscious- 
ness, for exam pie, Is thriftily used 
■ In u sense wliich plainly Includes 
uiicoiiscimisiie.ss. 

If we iry i*i umlerslund the 
• emergence of ilie cinuina by menus 
uf thu various experiments In 
; optics and photography which led 
to It, “we shull miss”, Mr Rhode 
' says, “ tho main source of pres- 
. sure, which lay rather in a change 
, nf consciousness ”, stemming, plans- 
' Jbly and plutiiudiiiously enough, 
front the In dust rial Revolution. “It 


V V. ' i-iuiei-ges 

tJair for selecting stones of suitable 
colour and texture. An oily obsid- 
ian seal, u spotted moss-agate dol- 
maiian, a soft peach cornelian dor- 
beady , gaws fixed 


relating Lieutenant Hemingway's 
war woiiiidlngs. “ It gives you an 
awfully satisfactory feeling to be 
wounded , he toughed to The 
American lied Cross Central Divi - 
sion Bulletm, and professed fasci- 
nation for a captain In th 0 Iialian 




Faher auttionory ” and signed by 
1. S. Ehot himself, or than Iming 
told many times over hy Tliendoru 
Gager, F.S.F.’h niiondam nurse, ilmt 
ho was u drunk. And wliut's noi 
trivial licrcabouu tciids io be far- 

;j! os L but had plugged the note on tlte emblemuifc force of 
iftLS? 1 H,W' •"<* «pne on Daisy Fay), or the 


would not he imiu-obahJe to say”, 
Mr Rhode remarks a page or two 
later, commenting on Edward Muy- 


i>ki In ih n I.*:-., ,ai ®r, commenting oil uawara wiuy- 

. L »f l hi 1 - 10 1 u - 1 Wm ! d | W l r ; bridge’s twenty-four cameras photo- 

..VV" K i S ‘ !UU t ‘ ,1? graphing a horse in motion, “rhai 

l 


had heuii The Children Air \V nuk- 
ing Us) m ilie French Jeux Inter- 
dits, ami from liicre in the Ameri- 
can The Yearling and Uiu Mexican 
Los Olvidados. A daunting aninunt 
of work has gone into the honk, mul 
Mr Rhode passes from Rome in Cal- 
cutta, and from Jun.ni to Scandin- 
avia, w-Jih real uuinoriiy and ease 
and good sense. 

But until lie attains this poise ami 
this modesty (around page 369 1 Mr 
Rhode writes as if Collingwood were 
down hia neck, making 
— is- and. causing hint to in- 

flict thought on the movies in the 
mn.-,r unsettling and erratic ways. 
Mr Rhode Iilnis darkly that editing 
is n " much deeper process “ than 
wc think ; distinguishes mysteriously 
between “ suspense intended to wliip 
up thrills anti Mispcnso that touches 
on u gemiine social anxioty don’t 
1 brills loo rest on a genuine social 
anxiety, however diffuse ? He tolls 
us that the world of the Keystone 
Cops resembles a paranoid Httack 
kind dial “ anal sudism and fccallty 
abound in those comedies” ; und he 
finds. “ sonio displaced genital 
activity " in Abel Gance’s La Roue. 
More often Rhode’s psychology runs 
to versions uf the family romance. 
He informs us, quite gratuitously, 
that Irving Thai berg was a 

“ mother's boy ” ; sees Buster 
Keatnn, w devoted tu his father ", as 
finding n “paternal surrogate* 1 in 
Joseph Schenk : insists on the 

“ Oedipnl situation " in The Jazz 
Singer : notices a regression to iu- 

farw-u in 'I'Ii.i Di.IJiV I?. .....1 .. 





nlimi'.t mi puce. It i. the iliifen-in.4 

In .- 1 ween finv und twain jutcl 

Aluiitii Pvthon and the Itnbj tUvd— 
aidioiigli tiiei e um une ur t"wo ••ther 
dirfeiciiccs ils wol]. 

And finally llioie is film «.% n.ir. 
ranve, us die navel uf iliu i weiii icth 
i-cnmrv (superseded now in largo 
part hv loievisioil j. Griffiili is cc.iLlv 
the founding father here, ilia 
author of film as atticulateil siory, 
bill I think of Chaplin inn, and in* 
deed of most movies as nm.M people 
see them— -with very little .uwui-q- 
ness of ilie medium as niedium. 
Fellini once said ihai a> a child 
he used to watch American films 
nil ilie time, but did uui know 
there was such u thing as a direc- 
tor. lie thought the iiciors did 
every riling them sc Ives, und ilii* 
nuisi represent, in some sense, thu 
normal experience uf movie-guingi 
mi inkling of nrlifice, liut nu real 
luici-L-st in its source. 

We cun tidy this up n little Itv 
tils tl ngulslt lug roughly, as Mr Rlmdu 
does and os many film critics and 
historians do, between a realistic 
and a fantastic cinema, between 
lineages descending, respectively, 
front Louis Lumidre und Georges 
M£]j£s, between reality found and 
iireiims concocted. In a moro souhls- 
tlcaLed fond loaded) version or ihe 
sumo tUbtinciion. we cun sort util, 
ux Andrfi Buzin does, the democrat^ 
who shoot scones In such a way ad 
to allow them to spenk for them- 
selves, from tho editors, who put 
their films together in tho cutting 
room: ou the one side-Murnau, Von 


Emil 


Jannings in Josef von Sternberg’s The Last Command (1928), 
from Eric Rhode’s A History of tba Cinema. 


?*- :« ■ : »■“« wiiu aiiEQ-JUuniuu. VOII 

Stroheim, Flaherty, Renoir, Welles. 
■' ■’ ' Wyler; ou the other Griffith, Eiscn- 

....I / l/nn > r.nV .....I. U— II. 1 _ 


side of Mr Rhode's virtues, the 
misses that go with his hits. 


m Ins mvn— -it seemeil n b, gramilng 

largely iindesei ved—rcnuiBilDiii' by chance Muybridge had hrouglu fancy fn The PuWic '’Enemy and a 
wm pout : | um a firm Ww. about a change in human conscious- ‘ ’ - 

m ilie Mciutiirs; ami ani ihcw; ness ,J . The editing of Resnais and 


'i - ,IC33 , uiu L'uiuilg ut neinius aim 

think tlnu tin- war poems (u»s Pollini is said to have “enough In 
niflciint anti Miccesiful onesl u ; .common to support ihe view that a 
* ’ i in 


Daisy 

“Is Custer" u Model fur 
Captain in l'or Whom 


v™ v — ■- mu. fighting 11 . Iucreijlbio, but then os 

set ° with fi»«?3 rei,lle f i 10 *' Its nlQl ^ , n , ,n °veable feast Nowhere Out- 
of o r.° n f h I Jla , lf ‘/ ,00 * e f xogmoot gigally juicy morsels go, Zelda's "iri- 

?opa r /Tab a SSt.'TMi'jess “AT™^riir k „r,V m ,° bo “ ii "«' “n-iwuK 

The sim ■ssasrs-.-arR ’• 


ll^lv Inn,, iimiuniu - .uuiiuuuii iu xuppui 

I,:„L f t' n i ; t-’^d up ns mere appendices u 4 general chonae in i 
iVnnr.V. nu,,l,rL ’d luunmiii.v nf the Men* taking place", and 
fur ihe* V'uu-iu ; ’ * n, V reilimii n< a VY.P. has v M*A*S*H “ncknoi 
'vnn ike iJoR hucume u positive burden lo mi., in public conscious 


consciousness was 
, _..J Robert -Altman’s 
nckiioivlcdgcs a change 
consciousness 

Consciousiiess bore Is the old 


“ 'C^iimw'TirS m ‘ U ' w,l0n vniin!; kimkCon matures of fee. 


bud nu me, ii ju< 

J U j As it did nor wlieii 


phis, parasol handles, 
ttnjnpTdamijer, two ' 
glosses’, and a variety 
small things to, twirl 
.U) "relieve tedluut 

plolvn salons. Tho. 

Vi 08 ® P refien 'Uttldn 

• in C ° mraJ ' 5 , s , , ? lJed b * thh meatiorts worldwido, revleWs" and 

g^'Suf« -jssss 

'ST^BaaJns isaftS!^ 'SSLMasf 

Frontiers 

suryiynl is ratbct .more' impressive u,a J is being addon 


V lon ^ n* Rood ns many uf ihu 

A miuuFs cnn r r I h iitor s' : .Innlan culls 

, R “W“t"{ Montijn’s 

his Carmen “My little 

IK, sn n,, ‘ The judge iliruw 

2L&WLJ "re lm 



conscious- retreat into adolescence in'" Citizen 
Knue : and most iniprubably, sees 
the Marx Brothers as drawing 
strength from “ the structure of 
family life”. Not all of these specu- 
lations are unreasonable, but Mr 
Rhode drops them as supposedly 
self-sufficing nuggets of meaning, 
proof that, he really is writing a his- 
tory of thought and not merely the. 
storv of tlte Hicks. Mr Rhode is so 
anxious not to be caught just record- 
ing that he touds to turn historical 
. . .. ... .... In g 

The 
we 

l i>*«ii h \i iiiuuici' Niunr . ouiusicg d e veiopni erirof ' Vh e°mo viss^ consclousnesa not a word about 
Kins mid Rupert Brooke, «»®ri “ Is It no more than a coincidence ^ realizing o change in the order 
in low with one nf tlteini .1"?: that Freud . discovered the key to Russian society. The threat of 
mi devoid nf Miciul CHii>irifflK c ^“ psychoanalysis in -the year tliat vv8l ‘ “cannot account for the 
huvtt ii.sMiiiwd. ,-Lumlfero created these flrnis ? " A despairing mood" of many French 

v rhetorical question. Eilqts of tho 1930s because " at best 

. Kliurn nf >aluiitriuns mid !««*».■• . . , . an outward tliroat could only have 

this m uteri ill, though fri flr ^Idiig time in'^Sia a \wilSii ia *« 4 | b ?^ U i« mobilized a pessimism of such coil* 
hardly amounts to .r«. P^^SSn^ialfhlJ Bj SStSS " vlctitm, not IttUiated it.” 

-ni/jht .have awaited its Ph^®Xtaa form of history he handles very • Even so, Mr Rhode has useful 
collection, hid bus been ***£; fjjwYml : a wido-rangme review of the - chapters on the early Soviet cinema 
imnipiiiut (blegfried that intorest him, his selection and on. the films, of Weimar Ger- 


amaLcur— but films compound tho 
ambivalence by relying on phntn- 
grapity without being, in any but the 
most literal, technical sense, made 
up of pit otographs tl i at move. 

Nothing is eerier, nothing connects 
film more clearly to the consecu- 
tive exporlenco of reading u novel 

mougti It were movllauie ” ; or Ills or listening tu music, titan to stop -T* “T w 

sense of Mi/oguchi’s setting up ‘his a movie in order to look at u frame • rea “ c 2 

images *'as though lie thought time that lias just gone past und learn S;™! image— -tlie curious nutliunticily 

the experience of living in the that the frame is not there as you that stems from our k no wlorlae tlint 

present had to be dismantled and saw it, that the stopped image 

corresponds to nothing Jn the mov- 
ing picture. In n novel you cuu 


He has a knack for quick charac- 
terization. as in his remark on die 
“ unrelenting sunshine ” of Douglas 
Fairbanks’s personality, or his view 
of Blister Keaton as u man who 
“ responds to the unexpected as 
though it were i navi table ” ; or his 


stein and most Hollywood directors 
in the 1930s. These nro helpful 
maps. But still the riddles lurk. 

Film, patently a technological 
trick, renders everything real: 
surrealist fantasies and yesterday's 
vrarj Dogger Bank fisherman end 
Dons Day: Fellini’s nightmares and 
Flaherty’s Eskimo es. The question 
now is perhaps loss why this should 
bo so iiian what enn bo dona about 
since the weird reality of tho 


then reconstructed before it could 
he believed in •' ; of films like Rebel 
Without a Cause and East uf Eden 
us dcsci-ibina adolescent crises from 
. :■ Point uf view '* nm su much paren- 
tal as that, of a. slightly corrupt 
.uiiclo” . 

He la persistently present as a dis- 
criminating critic, making drastic 
choices about wliat to leave out. He 
is not much interested in film as 
popular art or entertainment, and 


look hack up or across the page . 
and you cun move n needle back 
across □ rucurd. But film is like a 
live concert, ot; ;a .novel road in> an 
old-fashioned, unschblarly Wflv. 

Movement Is an ass entfal feat urc of 
its rhythm, or of Its simulation of 
life. 

Behind all the arguments about 

— - Industry ami show business and ' art, 

says almost nothing about the major about the psychology of Him, about ' in" ‘ri-", : *”nnV a L * ^ I u « v 
film What ha haa writtpn the movie, a’, lostSraoma “oTai con.sciou n^dozS. of 

J? „7 0t B J} hwr * thought In control or social fantasy, there nre poiary dh^cmrs me afl too wS' 

sa&.isffss t re m-ss ig 

Chaplhi '^‘nisensS Ql Sj G Bstrom* 2ft?i » 0v ^ nvh ? inilng !^ ' Hight Into, film as puro form; merely 
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* sense* t^oUty) rhat keeps cbnu 


that stems from our knowledge that 
something, however unlikely, was 
planted in front of a canter it for 
the purpose of this shot — seems to 
be less and less of an asset to ilia 
movies. Endorsed by sound, and 
abetted by all kinds of improve- 
ments iii : tho quality of film stock 
dnd equipment, tills given reality 
appears to have locked tho movies 
into a complacent naturalism, into 
a situation which was that of the 
novel towards the end of . the nine- 
teenth century: waiting foe modern* 
ism to brook It ofion and let the dir 
In. It is not a question of self* 
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Ptt that interest him, his selection 
*“*rnea by, a severe taste and " a 
mg_ towards earnest directors, 
his reviews Hor] , lo each otiter 
oErcu profound 
s. 'A chapter bii 
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many, mid his grander notions nf 
history can also be seen as the 
shadows cast by a smaller aud sim- 

E ler ambition : thq wish, -to Write .«• 
ook that would not simply be' a 
catalogue, a bewildering list of 
names and dates. David Robinson's 
World Cinema, in many ways-a more' 
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if Mervyn Peake were to make a 
conscientious documentary on Gor- 
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geographical jumps : 
we hftve ’ soen 


In Italy, 


America . . i “The _ .... 

cinema ... industry, ■ , . . . ; . “In 
Cuba - ; . V (■" In Brazil . . «” : “ In 
Sweden . ;-!* | * Holland, witij a 
strong documeritaiy traditioir . ; 
« in Poland 

Mr Riiode occasionally telescopes 
hia arguments into obscurity— r- 1 ’ A 
universal access to Imitnsciea opens 
ths way . , to tlte controlling 
powpr of p top agenda and the manic 
sweep: of certain kinds of historical 
survey"— and ih one chapter, called' 
“Utopianism- Bnd. Despair", ho 
moves from Gone. With the Wind to 
Garbo, by ijieans oE' a very shaky 
.connection (“ Blit- historical romance 
also had Other shrines”),- from 
Gafbo, to Hollywood .biographies by 
means.of-an even shakier one (" But 
if flpltywood ■ could' ; be casual with 
womem |f Could be just as. casual 
with history”), and from there to 
Renoir by throwing 'In the logical 
towel altogether (“No other -film- - 
maker, wqs. to achieve so much in the 
1930s as .Jean,'. Reftoir "h - But 
generally this is-a book to. read and. 
Rrgue,witb, not a btjolc ji«t to refer 
t6/ It is .S 'series' of,' .descriprians add' 
judgments and propositions, and the 
into [• significance"'^ have. 
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rare 

!rso * sid °' fSi/SiTL" 1 " libretti of The Rakes Progress 

t .• ci'iliL*il no “j^klor Stravinsky, Elegy for Young 

Operation conduct of Z dvsnta ^L 0 ^« and The BassariJs for Hans 

Wir. Werner Henze and tones Labours 

Menace 3 »Ii,V» a * * , Ma , rder re®ari, Lost for Nicholas Nabokov) of 

mtlldLC "“*? ,s f ho weWiSudeo's collaborator, the late 

may add n few tl,nt he doT^Chestei' Kallniao, and so does a 

icmfoiis— to Peter bnportant pokTiJis service to both men. 

p Ak»Iiii« squadron fmm t...™ ' ALAN ANSEN. 


so enga tu impel scutate ilit- Duchess 
in prim, whose services h.nl been 
rejected by her. The fact is that 
I was quite happily involved in a 
book of my own when I was 
approached to lake over this pro- 
ject. I initially refused the offer 
and only changed my decision with 
extreme reluctance after repeated 
urging by the Duchess. 

MICHAEL THORNTON. 

Las Garzas, Abbot is Ann, 
Andover, Hampshire. 
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Sir, 
Robert 

ary 
comments 


i -i 


comments. What clearly emerges and its many ram ficatfnm«‘ in *M«° P r y f t offer no defence of {g" n, ° ssa B Q criticizing the opera- 
from his casually conducted argu- lity the vast mainH^T^Vo” f ea * *?** . J ll ,?, Eulstic aberration, but tion as roost ill-judged” is surclv 
ment js a strong reservation about were humble mm resistera should like to plead in mitigation “J 1 ° vers tatemont. Admirals Cm! 
iconography when and os applied tn mainly from the wnrkfno wo p ien f he first warning against its P! n fiJj an J and Soniorvlile expressed' 

iff. • aa sets c£s ol ? ttS 

sssjsk b,,t ,i,cy s - _ 

& 31 - ac d. e S JHi PowerMwaJt»JSfssw» 

CcFstgesch&e A ^ ***’ m.se with an evil Sgime. P ° The Si * your ^ brori,er . 3E SenTo^ ^ dn i lrn i Poi,n ‘i. Members of the initial informal 


glia, to encourage tne puuucntion or 
Churchill College. tifijl work on David Jones, wherever pps- 
ODS. slble in such journals and with 

i such publishers as already exist; 
( TJ. n TVnnehii t0 Publish an occasional newsletter, 
. X lie A Tamm! containing information about recent 
T» 4 am{ or forthcoming publications, exlubi- 

1 OWCr IJrWI Hons, lectures, work in progress and 

__ _ . , other items of interest and including 

kln.i T pAAIi thinl ia ■ 9 II 


&Tr ^ a i,^tlctranSS 


m A .Hopefully 


1 . , , tne first Sen Lord, to A, V Alev! fact tb lit Sir Tender 

ffioSsS^ *£& S|SSf^3£{S HilSSs 

transform •. u. aygme Webb (also Fobruary 20) S 1 w 0 r^ e ^ 8 r C ~', whi ?* , J accord inn your issue of February 61 0 f Wales. Aberystwyth). Ray 

indigenous: I Murder, infuriated ” ibcm both N. MASS Howard Jones, Peter Thornier and 

*** Bg0 in Mr It is dosirablo ”, wrote The Master’s LodgtSi myself. Those interested in joining 

cffXral avs&'l?® 0 ® 1 ^ iSnnnrti a , ro * «Clln« , the proposal. College, Cambridge CB2 m the society should write to me at 

eSEK? raS?*- ^ »mog-bound ffWptf J 1 ? CjwchUl, to roliavo the address below enclosing a sub- 

Zen nmdharinn C f,l And &’ . Rlvo A tinrhnrv 5CL Y‘ ia ” ol ' ^ . will J then be 


Revaluing Russian values 


By T. J. Binyon 
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lamontably Joctrinal. •“ lk * 8 ^ DONALD GREENE ™{| rcsent thoir vlewfl 'Tven^nfTor n^f 

* R — , _ ... 

Aiigeles, CaliFonda90007, J ^ I\. Dt kn0v,n 10 *ho Admirahv“ Al E> C A,S „ . 

f«ro was “no question of .i,q . The History of PirlitfJ, Sir, —My attention has only just 
rpHCnrcliin orders not being carried Institute of Ilisiortea * been drawn— more’s the pity, for it 

v^eitSOrSIUp out ho did not think “ there was«L Unlvei’slty of London, . would otherwise have enlivened a 

pofi rrrI S - h0,dd I,ke t0 clarifv *** Si 0 J®r. a «POrsodinj| North » Hu?dii TTi-*A« *orb*? 

A. H. 
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tutors 


Tj leviuw we nuu 

Forbes saying (of Mr Jeffrey 
imoiis) • “And of all rhfs crew 
.^getster the one -who seems to 
, we done the most p ahtering of 
cf,,* 1 ®® been , Mr Michael Tbora- 

I nh Fhls, amusing though it Is, 

h««f C ? S ' 0 erroneous impression 
1 am a ghost-writer by pco- 


'fflJT . IgMtT’ V' 

197 ... - , ... -%SlZ^S S.S^ T «m tbwda Dah Spewibr is W5KJ 

«fcS*CdS!- ...id.,, error di eii. 
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Available, agoln "■ . ' 

Labour"* Turni nfl Pol nt 
. 1880-1900 BJ.Hobsbawm 
I, £1.50 (paperback) ' 

£4.00 (hardback) 
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iny .at i the »™ 

f’CiaWornia.^ 
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lament wmch 1 I issued bn Qcto- 

i w *7* from- which Mr Forbes 
Mes elsewhere in his review. Tn 
have jxq objection whatever 
_y.b® Duchess taking exclusive 
jBqit for . the i' book. But 1 would 
<e to explaib why I felt I. had 
-tDreak tne secrecy clause in the 
ntract, iThe iDuchess, An her pre- 
«. says : “ In the autumn of 1974 
i a L? e ? pl ? ■.‘iffered to help iqe 

Q-thia- book, but. 'fexperlenCed as 
; ^ere, ‘ I came 1 to ieaUxp^thftt 

T . could fell, nsy Stoi'y/’. - From 
jfWW.W be; ra ad i |y aasu in qd.tbat 
is ,ope- qf tbip pedple 1 * 

\&ir s**. :u 


VICTOR F.RI.ICI1 (Editor) : 
TwciKiclh-CciKiiry Russian Literary 
Criticism 

117pp. Yale Universitv Press. £9. 


Moses 

Mendelssohn 

Sir, — H. Llebesclitliz’s authority 
on matters Mendelssohnian is well- 
known, and L thank him for correct- 
ing iny error concerning Mendels- 
sohn's response to Lessing's tlico- 
Jopy o£ history (January 23). 

’-'As to his second, more delicate 
pnint : I did riot mean to presup- 
pose or suggest any single, per- 
versely simple “mental attitude” 
which would explain the history of 
German Jewry from Mendelssohn 
in 1933, nor to place glibly any onus 
for the inigtriy of this century 
upon Mendelssohn's noble shoulders. 
History Is indeed a much more com- 
plicated business, as Professor 
Licncschiitz intimates, amT certainly 
German-Jcwisli history. None the 
less, when the inevitable generaliza- 
tions come to be drawn, I suspect 
that the gulf separating our respec- 
tive appraisals of the Jewish exne- 
ricnce in Germany is very wide. To 
iny mind the abundant achievements 
of many German Jews of the past 
two centuries rest ultimately in an 
almost pathological discomfort with 
their own Jewish identities and tra- 
dition : “ the concrete sequence of 
events” looks to me like a tale of 
misguided Jews pitiably disavowing 
their Jewishness. As a survivor of 
that grand and complex world. Pro- 
fessor Liebeschiitz’s compressed 
defence of its dreams is understand- 
able, if saddening ; a generation 
later, and the son of such survivors, 
I cannot linger over those dreams 
quite so fondly. More than once 
have Mt nes sea recounted to me that 
the most pathetic victim in the 
concentration CRiups was the Ger- 
man Jew who, unlike his Eastern 
European ' counterpart, could not 
understand why he was there — and 
that for me was indeed an “ unavoid- 
able consequence” of the self- 
effacing affair with German culture 
which began more or less with Men- 
delssohn. 

LEON WIESELTIER. 

Bel Hoi College, Oxford. 

David Bryce 

Sir, — David Bryce, the principal 
High Victorian architect in Scot- 
land and a master of the Scottish 
baronial style, died 100 years ago 
this year. To mark the centenary 
of a remarkable though perhaps 
neglected figure, the University of 
Edinburgh is to mount an exhibi- 
tion in the David Talbot Riae Arts 
Centre in November this year. For 
this purpose many Bryce drawings 
and architectural papers have al- 
ready been traced, but one item — 

. Bryce’s library— has so far not been 
found. 

A Catalogue of Books in Archi- 
tecture ana Allied Subjects which 
belonged to the eminent Scottish 
Architect the late Mr David Bruce 
-.was published privately 'in 1928 
when, the library was offered, for 
sale “preferably as a whole ” by 
■ Johp Bryce Biechln, the sole' ie- 
\ maiiiing partner of David arid John 
Bryce Architects, 131 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Of the 378 titles listed, one is a 
manuscript folio volume of sixty- 
seven pages containing Original 
, sketches of Scottish and English 
. omanierit by Bryce. There Is a tradi- 
,'tion that the library was purchased 
,-ln its entirety by an American uni- 
. varsity, but I have not so far been 
able to trace its whereabouts either 
‘hare or in the States. If it does still 
.' exist in oue place it must constitute 
,a rare guide to the literature used 
1 in a British architect’s: office from 
< 1800 to about 1880, for it contained 
riot only Bryce’s books but those of 
his old master, who had trained with 
Smirke, William Burn, If any of 
: your readers should know ,pf - the 
present location, of Hie library, of 
: the volume Of Bryce's sketches. or of 
; any bboks With the .bookplate* of 
•' William, Burn or David Bryce, I 
[• wpdld L be glad to hearjfroni thfenv ■ 
; ' . • ... -AtlStAIR ROWAN-/ 

i Department of. Pine Art,- Univei 1 - 


When MereAiovsky, in his essay of 
1892 which is customarily taken us 
marking the beginning of the sym- 
bolist movement in Russia, called for 
a “revaluation of values”, he 
struck a note which reverberates 
throughout die best Russian criti- 
cism of the twentieth century. The 
symbolists themselves rescued the 
poets Fet and Tyutchev fa'om near- 
oblivion, cast new light on Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky, and saved Gogol 
from the dreadful fate of going 
down in history as a realist and 
social crldc. Whereas most symbo- 
list critics wrote as poets or 
prophets, their successors, the for- 
malists, were technicians, concerned 
above all with the artistic device, 
the way material Is moulded and 
language manipulated. Thoir re- 
assessments were not so much of 
reputation or interpretation, as of 
method and tradition, which, accord- 
ing to Yury Tynyanov, is not a 
straight line of succession, but 
rather a series of struggles between 
the old and the new, where the new 
uses parody as its weapon. 

Cridcism, and literature in 
general, went through a bleak 
period from 1930 to 19S3. Since 
then, in the phases of thaw between 
frosts, some critics — represented 
here by Sinyovsky oil Pasternak, 
Vladimir Lakshin on Bulgakov and 
Lidiya Ginzburg on Mandelstam — 
have been concerned, as earlier, to 
rescue and revalue ; but from a 
deeper oblivion and a more sinister 
obloquy. At the same dine the 
formalists have their successors in 
the group of Tartu semiologists, 
here somewhat condescendingly 
termed “Soviet neostructuralists ”, 
whose work seems likely to be as 
Important and influential as that of 
the formalists themselves. 

In this collecdon of seventeen 
critical essay s — the first dated 1909, 
die last 1972 — Victor Erlich aims to 
exemplify the diversity of twentieth- 
century Russian criticism : not its 
theoretical aspects, but its treat- 
ment of individual works and 
authors. To the critics T have 
already mentioned lie adds two 
“ early Soviet Marxists ” — Trotsky 
and Aleksandr Voronsky— and fills 
the gap from 1930 onwards with 
three £mlgr6 critics — Mark Aldanov, 
Pyotr Bltsllli and Georgy Adamo- 
vich. 


In his preface Professor Erlich 
points out that d dciilierate effort 
was made In avoid articles which 
have appeared, or urc to appear, in 
English, huL that he felt obliged to 
depart from this principle on three 
occasions because of the importance 
uf the material involved. He would 
have done better either to stick to 
bis guns or to abandon ship com- 
pletely ; a collection which con- 
tained only hitherto untranslated 
work would be more useful for the 
student, while ihe general reader 
would have had a brighter and 
better-balanced picture had the only 
criteria hccn quality and represen- 
tativeness. Indeed, this is rather 
u disappointing bonk, which fails to 
present a representative selection 
and does not redeem this by contain- 
ing only critical works which have 
preserved tlieir vitality. 

The symbolist contribution is 
derisory : two pieces on Gogol — 
a lecture by Bely, In characteristi- 
cally hysterical vein, and an 
impressionistic article by Annensky, 
who is in many ways not a symbolist 
at all. What of Ivanov. Merezbkov- 
sky, Bryusov and Blok, the main 
figures in the movement, nil of 
whom produced critical work, much 
of which is still of interest ? 

The formalist's do far better, 
with two articles by Viktor 
Shklovsky fan extravagant ration), 
two by Bons Eikhenbaum and one 
each by Tynyanov, V. M. Zhirmun- 
sky and Roman Jakobsan. Of these, 
Jakobson's “On a Generation that 
Squandered its Foots ” is still per- 
haps the best tiling written on 
Mayakovsky ; Tynyanov's " Dostoev- 
sky and Gogol” is as valid now as 
it was in the 1920s. Zhirmunsky's 
“The Passion of Aleksandr Blok” 
has worn slightly less wall, as has 
the lecturo oy Eiklienbanm here 
entitled “ Pushkin’s Path to Prose ”, 
(The title is incorrect, being that of 
a different article by Eikhenbaum. 
The correct title is “Problems of 
Pushkin’s Poetics”, given in a foot- 
note. And it was published in 1921, 
not 1924.) Time has not been kind 
to Shklovsky ’s '* Pushkin and 
Sterne: Eugene Onegin”. Pro- 

fessor Erlich notes his “ sweeping 
generalizations ", “ clever cons 

mots”, his overstatement and his 
inaccuracy ; the glitter is how faded 
. tinsel, and there is nothing so tired 
as h tired paradox. His other 
essay, and the . other by Eikhen- 
baum, are no more than make- 
weights. 

Trotsky’s coinage of the term 
“ Mayakomorpblsm ”, in an extract 
from Literature and Revolution, has 
a touch of genius, but tbe rest of 
' his piece on Mayakovsky falls off 
sadly, revealing little uiiderstanding 
of poetry, and less of futurism. Alek- 
sandr Voronsky, editor of Red Vir- 
gin Soil, is better on Babel than the 


imniduction suggests. He m-jy nut 
have the “acumen ami ciitkal 
detachment” of Lionel Trilling — 
how could he? — but the urikk- 
is still worth reading. 

Of the 6migr£s Bitsilll provides nn 
interesting treatment of Clic-khov 
from a formalist-inspired point of 
view, while Adamovich wrestles in 
vain with the problem of integrating 
Nabokov into the mainstream of 
Russian literature, finding nn insup- 
erable obstacle in his characters' 
lack of “ soul Aldanov 1& better 
known as a novelist than a critic, 
but his article “The Enigma of Tol- 
stoy” Is brilliant: as original anil 
perceptive, though In a very differ- 
ent way, as Jakobson's piece on 
Mayakovsky ; and going beyond 
Jekobson in the elegance and wit of 
Its observations : 

[Tolstoyl even spoke to us like 
a psychiatrist to his patients : 
gently, . cautiously, striving to 
accommodate himself to our way 
of thinking ; trying not to upset 
us, diverting our thoughts from 
heavy or sharp objects that could 
injure ourselves or others. 

Sinyavsky's essay on Pnstcrmik 
has bean printed in English several 
times, and good though it is, Profes- 
sor Erlich perhaps overpraises it 
slightly. The version offered here 
is much abbreviated. Vladimir 
Lakshin is perceptive, enthusiastic 
and verbose on Bulgakov's The 
Master and Margarita ; Lidiya 
Ginzburg is as perceptive and less 
verbose on Mandelstam. But it is 
slightly disingenuous to select this 
critic, who made her debut in 1926 
as a formalist, to represent “the 
recent scene”. Professor Erlich 
fails to include any work by the 
modern semiologists — Yury Lotman, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov or Boris 
Uspensky, all of whom he mentions 
in the introduction — and this failure 
distorts the final picture as much 
as his cavalier treatment of the 
symbolists falsified tho opening 
sequence. 

The translations are somewhat 
free and, though by different hands, 
tend to impose a general style, not 
free from modern critical clich4. 
on the. individual wiiters. As a re- 
sult Voronsky loses bis colloquial- 
isriis, Tynyanov his characteristic- 
ally laconic formulations. Thors are 
many omissions, ranging In length 
from a word ' to a page or more, 
which are not signalled. 

Inasmuch as this collection brings 
together under one cover a number 
of essays on major Russian writers, 
the majority of which arc not easily 
available, ft is to be Welcomed t 
but it is a pity that Professor Erlich 
did not fully achieve the aim he 
set liimself. 
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The administration of absolutism 


» LITERATURE 


By F. L. Carstcn 


1 inn officials as “noble fools” and 
“idiots’', thought them lazy, in com- 
petent and corrupt, men who had 
to be driven to perforin their duties 
under the constant lashes of their 
roynl master, tools who were fit 
only to carry out the royal orders. 

In 1766 Frederick the Creat held 
that his ministers "are employed 
to carry out iny orders, not to inter- 
fere . . . they must obediently let 
themselves be governed, and must 
not telco over die government ”. And 
fourteen years Inter he addressed 
t'h-e War and Domains Chamber of 
West Prussia in these terms : "You 
are a diarough-gofcna pack of 
scou £, worth the bread you 

eat. The whole lot of you deserve to 
be given die boot. Just wait until 
L come to Prussia.” 


Piolessor Htibatsch’s book, with 
Its more general text and many 
il lustrations (one of them showing 
Frederick discussing building plans 
two years after his dealli), will 
appeal to a wider public than Pro- 
fessor Johnson's, Yet It has a num- 
ber of weak points. Thore are ton 


and other calamities of the Seven 
Years War. At the end of 1763, the 
year when the war ended, the Prus- 
sian state treasury once more con- 
tained the sum of 14.5 million 
thalers, and by the end of 
Frederick’s reign it held the large 
sum of 51 million thalers. Even 
the hated Regie (administration of 
indirect taxes under French manage- 
ment) at the end of the reign pro- 
duced a surplus of 23 million 

Snit 1 S nn^‘ nPi e tol |?r CO mono P° ly J ; i,lssimi monarchy is given a* West Prussia'^ 

fifrKh* gsss 11 ■,»*£* ■*rr = " = j* «« «— 

moted according to rational criteria, increase tlmt was e* 5 iImJ! er: iii *! n nlmHiiJ? ** f re S a, J*%*l* an(l ,,0flvily * n 4eht, ns with 
Special attention was paid to the ns U* 


HUBERT C. JOHNSON : 

Frederick (he Great and liis 
Officials 

318pp. Yale University Press. £6.75. 

WALTER HUB ATS CH i 
Frederick the Great 
Absolutism and Administration 
303pp. Thames and Hudson. £6.50. 

The person and the methods of gov- 
ernment of Frederick tho Great 
£!? n, t , . u0 to attrac t many historians ; 
like his contemporaries they tend to 
admire or criticize a ruler so pro- 
minent among the many absolute 
kings of the eighteenth century. Two 

M~nZtei£^ a £u‘3&j’g 3£ SSLSS.’SF entiro1 * S'™ £™j r S told 'hat'Sc"i^p^: 

l>rofesser-~boah analyse his methods Ero/n bh« General Durechu-v >• +h* nnhiL Vl\?-..-°-i- c ?f lim , onera * 1 .°" c East .Prussia owine t n PriIssian 
ot administration and government. 

strive 


dated back ^ 

“by egnl claim i . 61 1 
d “ ■« 

".ho n.r'.'fo.fe 



p«p rf.:.:" t ®dfi»ETF.n f. moiwan iKiiiiod 
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The light and the dark 


By Julian Symons 



As 

after 


Professor 
tlie 


tl," J re ^‘■Prisingly positive 

in their judgments. Hubert C. John- 

n&r\^t* erlck , \ he Great and W* 
Officials , even claims that * Frede- 

rick II was Hie radical promoter oE 
f, S ' Bw state ”, in contrast with his 
W,Iliom I» whom 
ne sees as the conservative cus- 
todian of the old Prussia* 1 . Yet 
greatly admired the 
F ni strati ve system built up bv 
b i s f, at - ,0r \ He modified aud chang- 
Jj j* A" detail b ‘« left untouched 
Ko «? H 5 ic . fca L u !?®’ Indeed, those 
basic traits of the Prussian bureau- 
cratic system remained unaltered 


recruitment of technically qualified PruoJa 'durJna rtL- i 7” !m and ' prwpc r ity ' Tie 'iutV' l |>CL-n LJ !oi‘ 

men. most of them of bourgeois population n? ww d ^ri ai 0 , r tl,e S5!* er -JSSS** scrf ® count years, set out Ills claims to a siaie 

origin. u B S wiSelvVm^ ,?£ « aSC Prussia . four and .sold and J pension. They began with a list of 

GQ 0 0 % f^KSc ^^n«®f«« re . c * ,l0tei,: S? Iim , rtcd labour swviit] his writings, “small fruits and few, 

4 in’non r 500,000 for 1739, tb,s be , was unabkT towards what you will call my liter- 

niter tfis conoiiest nf * r 0 h T1 « nn .z~ -j. **«*»»«.- 7 ™’;^ -;9 r .y 76 . and “more than ^ e Pfated decrees of tel! ary dessert". His merits, he said, 

"Frederick w°nt^ efficient iSSafiJ h ??M *!!!rT u " r X y 1° , " l,ub ! ra,}ts without a yenr. f'^i/icjgeiisc/w/t were mc.stlv negative, f 

loyal adniinisfaSn in , Sifea and the Great dW d n «f l ^ f, ~T Freder,ck even if !, 2* u " t,0l *s were not possible, 6*4 had dually liltfetf“ diat 1 have not given 

Se° pardon o°/ commtn^S Son ^ uia ' " Ubs0,UtC ^ISven' a pnrtpclpfe of 

V™**" the nobles in favour of tlie S. “f the Seven Yen« to 

crSSi °SP l, u? f *5* i? tate SPP^atus prior to 1740, about 17 per cent of 9 M 10 ™_Wai amounted tn 

SSrfL Fr #*«* Jo War and Domain CoSSriSSS Jf the 

^“ or SJ ound . e i?. a . new ministty die provincial chambers were noble- 


governmet, 

>ngs m, 


for instance, 
up to party 
pnrlpcinle of what .was 
meant 'for mankind”, or that nls 
rics “were so liberal as to he 


therefore ?oimd ed a the Councillors of {£.$• eighteenth centun? are mi in a Cerent cmm/S as p,,pe * tn ‘! t ,\ c !l[ v suys * n, ' ,nill/ ' 

“ p «- flStf.*' - *- *"» SKte‘t e “s? 1 Bi, " !,?nn,! ' reco 

srjs*»— «» tefj&SS&Ste ?Vfe3f.sS 


dtam^later increase 
Jrf. But “W .new central aunhiari- 
tEes increased bureaucratic friction 

they serTCd to 
^e Hie importance of the 


. but it was more 

WnHam's*reignf Ur ' ° f Fr6derlck 


niendatlmi was 

the moral certainty dial I can Iasi 
but a very few years. Thet is in- 
deed the sole consideration that 
could induce me to accept any 

than of «rfdom W talS5! thb \ R , ,,f ,ho kind * “ s il Sf 

irick of the E^™^I af f er ri,e dearii Silesia.” enable me i» make some slight 


the Shirt «|ii i l 1. 1 v l>L'c,tiiiL' so 

famous tiliil il was suit! mi h, ill, id 
diouis, and l.ulii's wove the uulifi- 
i i ifc refrain on in purkei liamlkei'- 

clilefs: 

Siitcli 1 siitch 1 si itcli ! 

In poverty, hungc-i, .uni din. 

And still with a voice of Joloivlis 

piicli, 

Would that its tone could reach 
the Rich ! 

She sang this ‘ Song nf the Shirt 
•‘The Bridge of Sighs *' and 
“ The Pauper's Christmas Carul " 
were not much less famous. Bui 
no seamstresses are making -.him 
at l)d a piece today, those who 
were paupers are on social secur- 
,Tty» apd ‘‘unfortunates’’ arc setting 
hhermselves up in Knightsbridge 
i>atls after getting rid of ilieir chil- 
dren, rather than throwing them- 
selves off Waterloo Bridge. These 
in conjunction with die thumping 
rhythms that Hood thought appro- 
Prune for such Llicmes. olaeo mnsr 


divided into "Sciiuiis 1 ’ocms" .mil 
“ I’uems of Wil and llumniu ". In 
fact i lie two inter fuse, so ili,n tin- 
hmnoiuiis poems are ulieil sciioiis 
in treating a comic subject, and 
several serious pieces are savagely 
•ir grotesquely comic. Are poem’s 
like "The Last Man” ami “Miss 
kiimausegg uml her Precious Leg’* 
cinnic or serious ? Poe, who wrote 
as well as anybody about Hood, 
remarked that “It is in this species 
of grmesijuvriit, littered with a 
rushing ubnmiou . . . that Hood’s 
marked originality nf milliner con- 
sisted.” In "The L;isl Mini” uiiu of 
ihc iwo last men left alone on earth 
hangs the other: 

So I haul'd him off to the 'gaJlow's 

foot 

And blinded him in his bags ; 

’Twas a weary job ro heave him 

up,' 

For a doom'd man Always lags ; 

But by ten of the dock he was off 
, his legs 

In the wind and airing his rags ! 

So there lie hung, ‘ and there I 

stood 

The LAST MAN loft alive. 


r-n -Sf" n, — —F—«uce of the The nobility also held a near- *? r 5 i«cdoii o^conflnSlfi^'tt °£ en 2 - F ‘' e , dei ^ ck H.*w ft 

General Directory and destroyed monopoly of the post of president i* 1 ® Pra e*” a ric s2Sm' 1°" ' ' Jimsojf and saved Aikj*, 

system. ,^ he provincial chambers and— l a Y tho onipire which hflH Va J«! Pj“ narch - V la “ 


the uniformity of the old 

remained unaltered mit« r 0 |-h^ or J°h nson ■ himself 
until it succumbed under the ham 2 tf a j ** government " 

smsmss 

^ a*™ 


Prainf .? m P° rQr Charles VI "tho 'w/ninv provision fur my children— whom 

Piagmatlc Sanction «*.. -Jv° ^We may adc*!!}^, \ anl but t00 * t , v l( , le avc, like 

ilic children of literary men in 

S iiicral, to a double lament — for 
e author of their being, & for 
liis being an Author. 

Hood got his pension, although it 
Was a mere £100 u year, and he 
f I n ally "co m e To u had ,ess th *“ l * y e,ir !efc *“ which 

should not blind uitsi. ■ 

A'i - /.‘v 


bitter war during utidtt 
nearly succumbed, fftaqit 
"is solicitude for 1 st! 
subjects when tbe Eiaf 


- , .. , Rhemes, placo most 

i*t tus liiiiiiiiinturian propaganda 
pieces in the class of ihoso 
seriously intended works that, 
as Wilde said, it is almost 

jTHb Pro« S.wZtt '1 K ’ h ™’ ' v7l! ^ ‘ e h „ ,! rt|l 

larkq nnv cnooini ■* ’ _^,ji _ . _ .... eartll 

Quoth I, now I shall thrive 1 

. - — - 'laum CI MSI trie WHS “ 

trained as an engraver) Is compa- 
f cr !f . without being pnriicu'larly 
uidivulua]. What triumphantly sur- 
vives, end looks much better to us 
than It did to his_ con temporaries. 


Yuur soup-plate k %oon full, 

Vim lip ju'.i a spuiuifiiL 
Mr Hue \v|]l be grateful 
To send him a pJuLeful ; 

And llicn conics ilic waiter, 

“ Must truublc- for inter ” ; 

A ml then you drink wine off 
With somebody— nine off; 

Bucellas made handy 
With Cape and bad Bramlv, 

Of EnsL India Sherry, 

That’s very hot — very 1 
You help Mr Myrtle, 

Then Mud your mock-turile 
Went off while you lingered. 

The Mr Jingleish diner ini^e-, 
every course, hears dismal speeches 
and lists of donations, and goes 
home hungry. The hectic energy of 
the poem Is maintained through 
two hundred lines. Elsewhere Hood 
uses Ogden Nash punning rhymes, 
internal rhymes, triple rhymes at 
the end of each line (“Even Is' 
come: and from the dark Park, 
hark ), and fits them effortlessly 
into a variety, of metres. He had 


But when was ever honey made 
With one bee in a hive ! . . . 

For 


the lion and Adam were com- 
And the tiger him beguil’d ; * )8n * ' 


population Th ^ rg0 ! ,^ 0 ^ in “ E 1 
could 
“Sent;. 

fins 

Gnat “S Alread! his f rcd J ric * the 
mkip ' , A ready under Frederick 

r\n 

assumed h a ™ acf,ln ‘*y « the state 

««d it contlSed ' *&mk efficiemly wSSSt" 1 -!?' 0 -? ru -?? ii “ ^taSSrtEi 3J? R a 0 ! 0rmati °? the cities 


nesses of the PrussiuBB 
even to the weaknesses bU 
Tho state which he bids 
the status of a &«■ 
collapsed twenty ytsnc 
death, and surely, m>p 


ineut arbitiary. as ths dim-tiSklr?/ there was no EstntPc* r TTf ’ . ■ V 


- t "'v-C. 


Is the comic verse in which he uses But the simple kine are foes to my 
l.lo Mriimpd - ll/e. 

And the household brutes are wild. 
If the veriest cur would lick my 
_ ... . hand, 

I could love it like a child ! 


•V-i'.'A 


S f >rom ise of Protestantism 


nnd Jl 8 ! t n ° Estates ’ constitution 
and no active state council 

iSB? J l i w,lIc J a community 
f ixed’n ,iir piet l Bnsi ve vIe » and s- 

Kjj 1 m I 1 11,1 tranra maxims could « , . 

i-SStte JSSPtaJSa By Joachim Whaley 
i?ckV". d . r w<on * i * e ™ ~ 


^>5231 



Ills technical virtuosity to criticize 
society. 

Hood’s sensibility was essentially 
Victorian m Its blend of the 
humanitarian and the brutal, its 
sentimental refinement and its 
zest for painful physical detail. It 
took him some time to emerge 
from the shadow of the Romantic 


There Is a blend of the grotesque 
and tho brutal in Hood that prefi- 
gures a similar strain in Dickens 
and In Poe, something a world 



and his 


*»•*« 


NOIV FOR AN EPFBCr 


;r E - ” 

! r f ao strongly emphasized Tha 

H'"vas absentiSm litfcaui^fdijrlnn woSed 6 ’ ob viaa f Jy . 0S the^machinery °witzoriauti. ' ana women did- nB^lXT" 

' — — * 


lindoistanSlJg^™, 1 0 i nilr “ Tmonfrasser ■ inai;!!-- 

STpSasui i asSr *vwr5* 

p ‘-“SnS“ ffisa .ffssi Ji4sjNi b U . „i, a , 


tmder great stress ” qvm wkhmit'the hFSJFlJ? of PrbtMtantkm to ^VnVwfitof&' c!, ? 5 ' on ■' , ’ M) 

king— for examnle “M I— JL"? t ’T» ttudies? In tho first Sixteenth Centm-y Germany and th< l ind ividual in sodtiUni. M^ Priests. 

■kobrtuuihr, the machinery Switzerland. !, nd W did ^not ft™ Frofussnr 0; 


• ■ wm.-ipn* Ornient diK^J 
social meaning behind By 
mice trf the new creed 
could have llttlo ide» «! 


»p bureaucrats,, exactly Eke the 

: wm^m e 

: t“ El i ' ?reaerlck WilliiS i ‘ contemporary states, the finances of 

sjsirsftjtt.’r. &ss8s“ 


Prussian bureau- !* rn ™. Principl 
a to ev< 
f of the 

The government was absolute but 


■aSK rS tn manvoZ; wU 

?f. a __ atates — but also that the comer of the monarchy. 


_ es ^ and laws .which 
eyeiybody and In every 


they understood and accenT^f^i 01 " Of 1 te tiieologico-polirkaj 
™r the freedom which the p? 5 * d * 2 *® of thoir normal everyito * 

have concentrated Preachers offered them ri0 .~ #tRnt : also argues forcefully tf'f l 

illuminating the socIhI Internal conflict In m. 


In recent years historians 
Reformation 
prlmarlty on 


of 


ivith Lamb 
Keats. 

He was a voluminous m ther than 
a vivid letter writer, but one of the 
virtues in Peter F. Morgan’s edi- 
tion of his letters is that it shows 
the development of his feelings 
away from the whimsical in the 
direction of the topical and the 
comic. Hood’s only collection of 
“serious" verse. The Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies, Is Keats and 
water, and what one sees is the 
transformation of a poetaster into 
a strong, eccentric comic talent. 
Tho eccentricity came partly from 
Hood’s own unwillingness to accept 
the nature of his gifts, so that lie 
was slow to Rccept the label of 
being a funny man implied in the 
editorship of magazines with titles 
like Hood's Own and Hood’s M(ig- 
f'Faustuc. Because Sey^sell* their *£?%' to which he was also the 
aud punnlna letters like chief contributor. In a sense, the 


be^ound* tfiat iSSi® t \J} vays l P . away from the geniality of the "In- 
n . j tiiat stiain in his work goldsby Legends”, Physical in- 
reflected by his close friendship furies and disn-bHiii» m-a 


friendship 
worship of 


Xcruciating puns? Hood, however, 
loii^Ut In puns, as somebody 
ar to “8 shorthand often thinks in 
lorthand characters. He wrote 
l * 1 ! 10 .-I, 8 ".?. Reynolds when court- 
g her (‘ Why are fish-women like 


punnli, 8 letters like 
rone to Thomas. Gent: 

°^. Rn Annual, for 
■ j? i ^ literary A-gent, I 
JT. Gent, for the favour 



they have 

-7.J 1 a } man “ Swiss local archives tinnni '"‘b^us aevo- cZ — ’“*■*" '%*« ■ ic «» rjuv. . ifient, and for thin 

s? M 1, rd“T„^s'Sh , ^:'ai°a r 'SS^yys* jvj; *■ ~ 

diverse picture of conflict and dil we™ ^ subJact th * clergy, w hJ of manoeuvre wJHmSJS* .PP as ebi 

sens. on. The. Heformatlon. whiih IS3nlff e ™P t n ^ tua ^ and SS 1 "" by 

had once been treated as a rather nP rli ? Pnvlleged, to some form crowl which ill 

sedate theological joust played out JwaSSL« c f am ^ *P PopSS JRS° but eco ‘ i 

f.“ *!™J l Germany 1 , SSff Jf * 2 LS-? — nTZTZoM ■< ^ 

modified In FwjjE J 

was a fl nalysls bv the addlBO 15 .,,, 
m.;of: -.the 


about his wife’s 


humanitarian poems of his Inst 
years were a development of his 
early Keatslan tendencies. 

It Is plain, however, that his 
writing was also affected by the 
sudden financial disaster of 1834, 
when he was faced with the choice 
of becoming bankrupt or of going 
to live abroad while he tried to pay 
off his creditors. He dhose to go 
abroad, and lived for five upon 
the whole miserable years In 


furies and disabilities are often 
treated os jokes: 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold 
And used to war’s alarms. 

But a cannon-ball took off liis legs. 
So ha laid down his arms I. 

In this early poem the puns crackle 
in each verse with an effect of 
callousness which reminds us that 
Inveterate punning is always an 
expression of some dissociation 
between the sensibility and reality, 
It is some thwarted tenderness that 
makes Hood describe' how Ben’s 
former lover Nelly Gray jeers at 
lilm and takes off his wooden legs : 

Before you had those timber toes 
Your love I did nllow, 

But then, you know, you stand 

upon 

Another footing now I 

Ben Batlile hangs himself in 
despair. Another Ben, a sailor, 
chews lids- pigtail tHl he dies when 
he conies home to find a faithless 
lover, 

Hint is one aspect of Hood. 
Another is presented by the 
straightforward comic poems 
designed for recitation. Several- of 




FOOT SOLDIERS 

this facility at the age of sixteen, 
when he was writing lone letters in 
verse to his aunts, and If he often 
delayed sending copy until the last 
minute, it was no doubt partly 
because he knew that he would 
nevor be lost ■ for a word of a 
rhyme. Some of the comic poems 
are merely gonddHi mowed, but a 
good many are marked by a sharp- 
ness Jacking In liis obviously indig- 
nant - verse. Among these would 
certainly bo ■ A Lay of Real Lifo ”, 
The Sweep’s Complaint” and 

as 


is now portrayed (notably and most 
.to X oVDickens) M 


SWASiSrS 

the more P co „. 
4 he result 


ipendlnB child “ , tne whole miserable years in 

flitfip-Eattier ta CoMen* and Ostend, years which 

»oWro™,“ilSei a aSd “abooV •o.ored_Ae. pe.Wo/ruit, of M. 


corned 



analysis by the 
found religious' pe^P^jJ 
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^ of ^ Impossible, 

' ssbwSSs 

arja : .ssaffijs3& '^st 

■.wjSSStSiSSiyste! -fiar • new Ch » ccb - 


this magnff Icent book ^ J 
a space. One ma y 

with Professor Ozuien^ 
tion of the Iconoclast”* 
as the " anguished ouw 
people who. suddenly p 
betrayal ; of with bis »* . 
assume time the retool 
more than reforittetsi T S 


trnvellliiB ' "-""i health- It is not Professor Morgan’s 

.adventures 8 fault that the. letters throw Tittle 

^Dickens '*& *n»ifi P ’ *W»t on the reasons for his denar- 

y & believe pte. Bozid-. . ture> a i* OUBh gome of them— like 

i. • • , one taking up eight printed pages 

av V at ^tprlsmg that Hood Is written a few weeks before he left 

n«OH iemeln , red chiefly as a England — convey the frantic agita- 
'• r«„.P or . tbat in , keeping witli tion of his mind. There is some- 
comic image his name has thing distinctly mysterious about 
fin u en ^ to Tom, as it never Hood’s financial affairs, or ot least 
uurmg his life. Nor is it sur- -something explicable only by the 

unfriendly view of a contemporary 
that he. was hopelessly extravagant 
and improvident. One does not get 
that • impression from the corre- 
spondence, yet . although . he was 
often cheated by publishers it is 
clear that he received- a good deal 
of money. In the late ^820s he was 
being paid more than £200 a year 
for theatrical work,/ and the 
advances paid ' on ■ the comic 


jii «*s ii is. nor is it sur- 

?i s ' n 8 that his literary reputation 
We may not feel with John 
in tbe eighteenth century 
» a mart 'riio could make so 
S, a pu, l would not hesitate to 
> a pocket ", but -still a profes-' 
,; aal Punster Is for .us, as for 
la* i “°° d 'S renders, no moi’e 
n a clever fellow of. a low sort.' 

food thought-: better: of his 
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which 

land dorina 'Jh5?5LS lld *Mt*er- dowmems dfrectlv "Sfi a ? nd d n- . tance to leave the oldC 
century. - 8 , early sixteenth 5°d good ’* The HoifT ed J he c . om - were forced to do soJJ, 

'v“r* ’ - . - ZwingH and ihn r«^f bat ° 8 of , Llltber - 1 15z0s largely by t the 

i * 1 this distortion wltirh c. i important • nnn» re ^ W i ere ‘ course, front growing radicalism, . 7 ^ 
Ozh^ent 8 -important new boolrlSZSll Iar message t! 1 ® POPO-^ Wlnty. None the 

W ch SSm-JUSLii^L homa bv mains_a ma/or 


Memorials qf Tliomns Hood. 

these. like tlie bard picture of Lon- 
don life, among the poor in “the 
Lost Heir * and the bustlii)g eager- 

^ts. than Sat - emphasis Ton his. advance* paid _on ■ tha comic m^re'rflecAe^claS Sdam^thmi 

! his tearfjerking pieces. Ks/S 


" Agricultural Distress 1 wel I 
the pieces already mentioned. 

Hood’s greatest single achieve- 
meat 4 undoubtedly “Miss Kil- 
niansegg ”, a serio-comic poora 
tvhose fluent energy is sustained 
through more than 2,000 tines. Tlie 
poem is an attack on Victorian 
materialism, which Is symbolized 
throughout by the image of gold.. 
When Miss Kiimausegg the lielrea 9 
is christened - tlie company toasts 
her health dn golden goblets and 
eats off gold plates. Her hair, 
naturally, Is golden. Her primer is 
a “Book of Leaf Gold”, and when 
she learns to ride her horso la 
named Banker. After an accident 
In which she loses her leg (ail 
event treated by Hood with nia 
usual brutal geniality about injury 
and death) she insists on being 
fitted with a golden leg. The leg, 
rather than the lady, is admired 
. everywhere, -and the foreign count 
to whom - she becomes 1 engaged 
; asks not for * lock of hair but fora 
miniature golden leg. The'Wah df, 

the Foeth may- sound 8 JlttK’ crude 
■when put down 'like -this, but it id 
handled with marvellous lightness 
.and dexterity. (It is very likoly 
'that the Idea had some Influence 
on tlie plot of Our Mutual Ftiehd.) 
Funs are used with discretion, aud 
the climax of tlie poem,' in ■ which 
.the count beats his . wife to death 
The illustrations an this page are ■ with her golden leg, is done- with a 
from Hood’s Whimsicalities pi id, -very effective mixture ■ 6 £ ; seutl 



--£ £?, d srs aa Eher- tian Brant 

£hn was Dpt slow . Bools 1 . -.“The tapd-b 

. hwieffts .of :> Holy - Scripture 

Ifaftiatists as varlrt,i^»Y- 1 1 pe'rvarso more appretlaUW j-Ifii 

! : n : T ' ad5 M ^ nucJ - H-boic. ^hjpiicat^ris. 


,„r . h^"Te-e,r*tr* Tndto.hiu - a We- ‘ Mte haste with which he t |^ J poems ^^eSSTby^ 
on a.'L 8 H P r . esent - , ^ ck of reputa- ^bitiialJy ^worked was caused dazrilng technical skill; and most of 
s !-.* 8 ;, 3 serious writer as he was-.P a *l tly by . his frbqueut ijl health S y an exuberance, a zestful 

Tut Uifi amount of his pension,: ,a ? d by urgent, need of pjSSuS'-.ln the u S o of language 

an p,H hDught . of refa i^ : IIa • rteL ffiSt is nor -matched SUBS ?: in 

rno)f- Fx^ ye; ' “^..^ccesrfuj, .cam- !; 1 ^ h^ personal Inclht^Upns. • nineteenth-century verse.--" A Pub- 
Pierrot, author’s conyright^his i'->-Jt iised to-be 1 ” ■■ - ¥ * * 


Copyright and 


— coriunon-.-to.. dist- 
i, betlVeea 
of-'t verse 


m'vto disk- Jic I^ner^.ca^hefl .exaqtJy : In j its -V ; damaging. An - bdreSs clubbed 
Hood s dif-. breathless Skel tonics- the r.rtafee. fiid if death wth her - goldert leg! is 
• ■ A two-, hurry, of rjig. occasion; well: as joke 1 at. whilih the rich 1 will hi 




^rijPe 2 ' vbluiqe 'edftlpn puhlHh^d ip. 1897;, . the - difficui^ Of igetUng anything', fcuglied more hes 

c' l W still .|r/fery -popular! -is^-.to-eafi. 1 -r • ‘ l 


\ ment, coarse comedy, and macabre,' 

: unfeeling wit. When It is remem- 
.'bordd uiat “Miss Kiimausegg." 

’ appeared in’ monthly parts and was. 
composed accordingly. . and that 
Hood was wretchedly ill while much 
ot it was written, Fils achievement 
ii all the more astoni&liirig. 

For ail liis technical virtuosity 
and energy. Hood must be consi- 
dered In thp end a minor poet. Tlie 
Impression finally • received even- 
/from "Miss Kiimausegg 35 is one of 
vagueness,,. and of a ^criticism of 
life", that Is -too exaggerated to ba 

to 
tc 

- have' 
.heartily-; tliah ■: thiS 


- lij; 111 ly chilling iilioiit ilii. iippuiu i»c 
«*» i tmr. When liuoil svi <1111 n> jn.uk 
.1 purs mi or a snci.il pi .itiict v.iili 
same purilculuriiy, »-> in iliu ‘‘Oilu 
to Kac Wilson, li-.q” ivlm |i,ul 
■icuiscd him of lilunpaumy, hn 
•Inc-! 10 with u dis.igiu>‘.;lilu hui-s. 
tviKu 011 liis personal rectitude: .is a 
man who lake; chic uni in lie in- 
volved in pulltics, a viiiuims mini 
who enjoys a joke, bin only 
“ within the liinilr. of hc-coiufug 
mirlli ”. Nothing is less agreeable 
than the pride in sexual purity- felt 
by one whose wit is often so phy.y 
ical hi Hi so brutal. He congratulat- 
ed himself in the pension appli- 
cation that he had “ not du voted 
any comic power I may posst-iN to 
lnvs of indecency or ribaldry ”, and 
he had a long and angry argu- 
ment wilh the acting editor »t 
Hootl's Magazine who had wiiiiuii 
mi article 011 “The polka” approv- 
ing nf “ a mod era lg display of 
the ‘bounteous-waving bosoni”’. 
" There can he no doubt of the 
immodesty of one who goes half- 
naked”. Hood replied, mid 
although It Is true that tills was 
written In his last mouths aud that, 
as ho ironically wrote to another 
correspondent, "I have never 
been quite alive for some years ”, 
it rep resell tod views I 10 had held 
all Ills life. They are views which 
10 a modem eye differ only in 
degree and not lit kind frnm those 
he attacked. 

Hood was in several ways a fnre- 
r miner of Dickens; He too had feel- 
ings rather than ideas, was indig- 
nant about social evils but did not 
want to change society, was an 
at cist without any particular con- 
ception of art. He returned to Eng- 
land bora exile at a time when 
Chartist agitation was at its height, 
yet there ris no mention nf Char- 
.tlsin In Ids letters. Carlyle also 
remains un mentioned, although 
this was tlio time at which he was 
exerting liis most profound in- 
fluence upon nineteenth-century 
opinion. To remain untouched by 
the strongest currents of feeling lu 
one’s own time, to write as though 
they did not exist, must be a bar- 
rier for any writer interested lu 
abolishing social evils. Yet to point 
out thC' limitations imposed by 
Hood's viewpoint is not to underes- 
timate the value of what he pro- 
duced. In his excesses of sentimen- 
tal feeling and the violence that 
Jay beneath it he was a true Vic- 
torian, born a little early. His usa 
of fils marvellous virtuosity was, 
again in a typically Victorian tray, 
often wasteful, but the achievement 
shines among the waste. A, selec- 
tion of his bast work would show 
him as what he unquestionably Is, 
the most serious and accomplished 
comic poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 
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Anatomy of an exodus 


By Sylvia G. Haim 


communist, who conducted his own of the prisoners being transported !us Muslim partners were not even 
defence and made an impassioned from Basra to Baghdad under the called to give evidence. Wealth and 
speech Jn court denouncing the care of two policemen who were i»nsitiou wore no longer a protcc- 

nt »i.a oxiumMinr nnninct nut r 1 1 ctoH with A letter ricnlitia with tioil. 


l failure in the family 


Ducal doubts 


ISHAQ BAR-MOSHi: : 
Al-khuriij min al-'lrnq 
598pp. Jerusalem: 
Sephardic Community. 


speech Jn court denouncing the care or two policemen wnu wuiu 
crimes of the government against entrusted with a letter dealing with 
hii innocent population. The presid- the cuse. Their curiosity being 
■ — -> the 


hii innocent population, ine presid- me cuse. sneir cut many u=i ‘f 
iug judge hurled abuse and obs- greater than their discretion, tlu 
ceniries at him, at the communists officers decided to read the letter 


Council ot 


cenities at him, at the communists oincers aecioea id i eaa rau wuia 
and at the Jews in general, slapped They were horrified to disco vei 
his face a tew times and sentenced that the number of prisoners sup’ 


him to be hanged. 


posed to be in their care was one 
.. . . , y . . moro than they could actually 

Dealing with the Jewish com- account for. At the next station, hav- 


— IT - ,, J, .. j account ror. At tne next station, uuv- 

rsliaa Bar-Moshc's al-khurui min al - hiumty itself, Bar-Moshc desenbes j n g noticed an itinerant vendor of 
■ ' ‘ *" thc fl «t place his own genera- water-melon seeds, thev rushed out 


'irtig (Exodus from Iraq) is not a J} 1 r ! ,c *l rst P ,ace his own genera- water-m 

hook of memoirs in tho accepted y° u,, S people thirsty tor of the 

sense, It is e hook of recollections, himwleage and enllghteomenr. roasting 

a record of true episodes . either seized with a growing feeling of him am 


curriage, kicked ovor his 

wim , ... ... — , . . . — -j roasting pan, rained heavy blows on 

a record of true episodes, either 8 growing feeling oE him and dragged him, pleading and. 

by the author or disquiet, sensing the crisis which screaming, on to the train. Upon 


experienced by the author or unquiet, sensing tne crisis watch screaming, on to the train. Upon 
related to him by Tellable witnesses tlie y. would soon have to face, sun- arrival in Baghdad, they discovered 
from different communities. These nterme just below the surface, to their dismay that a telegram had 
witnesses, many of whom had or Though ii« ----- 


j6 v . . — ........ iu lUD1L uiama,Y LiiM a ioicri mil nau 

witnesses, many or wnum nau ur — «#-gn lie nimseit was one oi preceded them coiTectlng the rais- 

liHve subsequently acquired pro- «>ose young people, Bar-Moshe, ini- take in the letter. The poor vendor 

niincnce in various walks of me ouea with a feeling for history and had the utmost difficult v in nrov- 

and in different pans of the world, desmiy, retains a sense of humour ins his innocence. 
ha identifies by name — or, in thc nau of proportion. 

cose of rhose people whose chjcci- ft is therefone possible to smile » M,m ? r cascs i,,us ' ra , ,e tow, in 
III Iraq could suffer, by pscii- w j cIl amusement while reading of , Traq ’ th ? Processes of the law, once 
donyms or initials. the high official, a Jew! who^was S. abandoned all sense. 

sentenced to five years' imnrW T he rabI » of Khanaqio, a nine 


In rcirospucr, t lie incidents 
which Uar-Moshe recuunts tuny he 
seen to constitute nil ominous prel- 
ude to mul preparation for wliut 
followed uu Hie downfall of tin* 
monarchy. Mirlidnivl’s inf unions 
People’s Court which wik set up 
after thc coup (iron scripts of the 
televised proceedings Juivo been 
published In twcnty-lwn large, clo- 
soly printed volumes) may be seen 
as a continuation and development 
of trends initiated by tho public 
men of the monarchy. The utter 
disregard of legality, the dcfencc- 
lessncss of private property mul 
the callous capaciousness which 
Iraqis of nil conditions hnvo come 
to accept, were, to skirt with, thc 
lot of one purlieu tar group of Iraqi 
citizens. 


One other aspm 

{SkgTAfg fr ■— 

public, Thfi « DU MAUR1EH : 


was in sharp coatnoJen Lads 
leur of sueaklnuBu, :tudy of Anthony Bacon. Francis 
complete silencing d* their Friends 
luul classes. 


«... m. Gollancz. IS 


the misgovern** } 

me moss of the Ir* of ait eminent father and a 
included, suffered s£.ned mother, and with on intel- 
Is not a work wrin^iTi.fil ciunt fn»* his brother. 



the fugii offidal, a Jew, who was XL eommouea ail sense. 

The recollections are not con- sentenced to five years’ imprison- * e rab "* , K hanaqin, a ninetv- 
fined to mere stories of persecu- ment because of a deliberate mis- i!S ye “ r old man . e , ut doub ^ Q 

lion. Tiiey are fill of striking por- reading of annotations he had * l “ l was arreste d on the 

traits and colourful descriptions, scribbled in the margin of die 

Although each episode is in itself reports whloh were part of Ills 

self-contained and highly interest- daily routine. Oue cannot help 

ins, die powerful Impact of the being also amused at the manner 

book derives from the accumula- in which a Jewish prisoner was 

tion of a tenge number of such made to pari with his watch his 

episodes. Taken together, they only possession, in jail. During the 

t with a teeming long ft * ' ■ - • 


with age. was arrested on 

charge or smuggling Jews out of 
die country; he died two days 
later, and his body was returned to 
his family for burial. A few weeks 
later, he was sentenced in absentia 
to four years' hard labour. 


Bar-Moshc lays tho blame for 
the oppression, the injustice, thc 
nightly arrests without warrant and 
other forms of terror which wero 
used mainly, but not wholly, 
against Jews, on Nuvi al-Sa'id and 
his government. All governments 
from the early 1940s to tho 19S0s, 
he writes with vehemence, wero 
** short-sighted, lacking in judge- 
ment, stupid and criminal*’. Had 
he been concerned to make n com- 
parative judgment, he may have 
tempered his assessment of Nurl’s 
regime. 


bred in Bf 


S jdadj he emigrated to 
eptember 1950, while 


mTgi,T\pJZ^Ais ed .tehVF KesTf^ons^iraS^Mre^Z 


still a student at the Law College, 
Baghdad. In 1969 he founded the 


w -i-Sm who* 
watch back. He was met wntli a t«T a f r spanned many decades, 
blank denial of any knowledge of ie ,,.^ s at bwne fll in bed, 

euuea ior one onn. a inau years. lie ™ V°S!e e re g u e pon 

is now Jiead ofthe poMrical section , n ^ 1 , ? ac K t0 il 16 interrogator and orhis la wver be! n ^ 
of the Arabic broadcasting division wM J»hn how hurt he was to hear charae ■ f«?hi >r ffS nt ’ia2ri 0 

of rsrael radio. He hea publdshed an ho J*^ SL officer maligned in this Battle actin^fa WHurtSi 9 ? 
several collections of «hnrt- slnriix wey. The officer came out anorilv ,. attaC > *ctma in nJs judicial capac- 


According to Bar-Moshe, It was 
the oppression they suffered ami 
not a belief in political Zionism 
which impelled the Jews to Tice 
the country. The Zionist under 


— „.ic 

Arabic daily al-anbrf which lie 
edited for one and a half years. lie 


f round, about which ho lias very 

ir’~ •" • 


ui isruei name, tie nas nut) Ms lied iiiangiiea in mis ^ 

several collections of short stories 'If 8 *'- The officer came out angrily, J 1 ^ S c , Jua , I ^ l u 1 c&J t 

u A rwb if’ hla J} fltivre tongue. This *'«PP«d the Muslim prisoner and f? 0 m CIh k „ n V^i f -n 
hnnt wHrion nju. ...u iniDreueil nn him »i». - rom -Hasran Jiad set up in kJs will 

dous founds- whole count 17” Of flci aT ‘po’licj lin’d 


book; written 
. oud -feeling 

i-'lnt ■ 1 ’ 


ittle to say and which he hoUcves 
made ninny mistakes, was, in his 
opinion, the direct outcome of this 
nnturol and ' frantic desire to 
escape. However, he sees tho alien- 
ation of thc Jewish comm unity, 
strongly aware of Its ancient anil 
unbroken history, as symptomatic 
of n deep malaise affecting the 


solidarity with ik j, which has long reposed in the 
try men. His stm»to Br y Lambeth Palace, were 
the continuity of jut revealed in the mid-eighteenth 
bolus him to vie^ury by Thomas Birch, and a 
philosophically, years later it was drawn 

eludes by referring jTnn by James Speddlng for UU life 
tion and pain ca™L f Francis Bacon. Of immansu 
ranee and preJudkTiiJufi t0 the historian for the light 
Iraqi Jewish comniuZV throw on the diplomucy of the 
arrival in Israel. heS !e. aJnco Bocon spoilt several 
indulge in tecrikntJJ r> 0B . tho Earl of Essex’s guthcror 
on a note of cSSf arB, e n L lntel “Bcncc, the papers 
stressing the needf«i riso tho P‘ ,mc 80 ' 1VCC for th ® 
understanding nu ot their begetter : here are pro- 
Israel and her tll ° Otters widcli passed be- 

ticularlv bohn« T- on him and his mother, brother, 
groups of theirft ron ‘ colleagues, friends, acquoln- 
frruspoctlvo of^% cea a,ul crcU,tora - 

.'t Is upon theso person nl letters, 
This book is best and most numerous for 

because it bring K&\)r Elizabetlien save Bacon’s 
deul of evidence n^tfsi ns William and Robert Cecil, 
knowledge thouAiibjt Dame Daphno du Maurlcr has 
who liavo lived throqliiied Golden Lads, the first 
whs yet hi danger dualled study of a lire doomed to 
The picture which At ristration, • futility and failure, 
seii-ts is a coherent Cambridge and Gray's Inn were fol- 
ensm of the vuiftrired by twelve years on tlie Con- 


episode is the book's one revelation 
—and which dnuhilt-ss helps to ex- 
plain why he never married or, it 
seems, went with women. 

His whs perhups n case of 
muihcr-fixatinu: the fartuidable 

Anne Bacon ceriuinly sought tu live 
his life for him, bombarding him 
with the letters which huve immor- 
talized her as none of her scholarly 
efforts could have done. Her life- 
interest in the inuiision at Gorham- 
bury also left him without a home 
of his own — the lodging at Essex 
House must have been one of the 
attractions of his service with the 
earl — while the division of the Lord 
Keeper's estate between the off- 
spring of bis two marriages meant 
that Bacon’s income was inadequate 
to his needs. It is not hard to be- 
lieve that, freed from one or other 
of these inhibitions, he would have 


record*. Of uiUniul diicumcitl-, I) nine 


Daphne may indeed appear in liavc 
1! 10 spa 

site might have found a few mure, 


enough and 


rare, and although 


By Roger Fulford 


notably thc two leiters~-perliaps the 
last — which Bacon wrote ta Essex 
within a few months of the earl’s 
death, on this score she is beyond 

cnrimic rrliiricm Ul.tli ** fm-mar 


serious criticism. With “ former 
histories” she lias fared less well: 
thus if she had looked at thc late 


BRYAN DEVAN : 
Marlborough thc Man 
32Dpp. Hale. £5.50. 


Sir John Neale's study of the Eliza- 
bethan parliaments she could have 


made more sense, and better history, 
of Francis Bacon's part in them. But 
It is in the “ embellishments ” that 
she is most apt to mislead, for here 
the novelist in her wars with the 
would-be historian. 


Two examples may serve, one 


from the begin uing and one from 
the end o£ the book. Its first two 


made bte mark, in diplomacy, poll- 
It turned 


tics or literature ; as It turned out, 
he teetered on the edge of them 
while his brother pushed bis way 
to fame and fortune. 


Dnmc Dnplme brings to the tell- 


ing of this haunting tale all the 
arts, und some of the artifices, of 


pages give a fetching account of how 
Anne Bacon, then Anne Cooke, 
helped her father instruct tho young 
Prince Edward: this, wo may be 
sure, would continue to please a 
latter-day Eleanor Tilney even after 
sbo had been told that it was an 


which it seeks to pora^nt. mainly In south-west France, 
then, after an aimless inter- 


secuiinn, often tun 
Ingenuity of (lie 


how* lndtv4d^ai f?e«ik»raa weVe nun-’ hftnded to the InterrogHtpr, who j w S 5 A -.criminal act 

pressed, end the ease with which coolly pocketed it and swaggered W® -Sympathy with 

this was done, an Iraq under rhe away. Zionism, The peak of tho terror 

monarchy. During the 19S0s end To illustrate Irani T* f* ha,, 8 i "* * front of hi* 

before the 1958 coup, Iraq seemed, there & tUr fZt J, °^ e r- of . , tho J cwls b mll- 

m the eyes of Western publicists. * b t e st0 *y hnnairc Shafiq Adas, at whose trial 

ro have attained peace and pros- 


Sfc2& fc e t •= tho Ked of ‘Ihe poimia/o wS 

Sv l J£ injustices.. .Tito 


book Is In fact full of incidents 
which testify to tho deep bonds of 
friendship mul good will which lien- 
orolly existed l >e lire on individual 
Jews u iu! Muslims. 


by the five with Essox ; left 
oTbribes hi iyarilnj^iundant, masterless and horne- 
tionit of an overtWMil by j the earl’s downfall. Bacon 
and ill-nald of Wived him by only three months, 
221 the dov»5t5*« in IGOl at about forty- 
the sonse Sf frwAiCo. Sickly since childhood, he 
liMd* 1 egaHty, IS toiij beep progressively crippled by 
iliitt intricate moiale.fr disease which he and his time 
lu.l.ut im or a T e^ed gout but which, from his own 
die Reliability cflcription of the symptoms in a 

Here 


us »>iu ui 111iL.ua> i/a 

the practised novelist and bio- 
grapher. Into a narrative patterned 
nil the life story of the central 
figuro she has skilfully interwoven 
those of the chief supporting ones, 
of Anne and Francis Bacon, william 
and Robert Cocil, and Essex himself, 
while the whole fabric shimmers 
with the comings and goings of a 
legion of minor characters, kings 
and queens and ministers, ambassa- 
dors and agents, writers and play- 
wrights (Montaigne is in full view 
and Shakespeare only just out of 
sight), aorvants and pages. She suc- 
ceeds remarkably in controlling this 
huge cast, in effecting the many 
changes ot scene demanded end in 
maintaining the action. The repro- 
ductions or or quotations from the 
letters themselves give solidity to 
the text, while a generous accom- 


eighteenth-centur^ fabrication, but .It 


cannot bo reconciled with the well- 
attested decision to give Edward a 
purely masculine entourage or its 
placing bofore tbe old king’s death 
with the feet that Sir Anthony Cooko 
had nothing to do with the boy’s 
education until he had been three 
years on the throno. 

Then there is the burial in St 
Olave, Hart Street, with which the 
book closes. Having first noted that 
the claim on behalf of the author’s 
research assistant to have "discov- 


ered' 1 the . place of .burial hardly 

et 

. _ vifir 

of die entry, the absence of a will 


To the large literature about Mni l- 
borougli Bryan Re vail has added an 
urbane and readable occouni of the 
duke’s character ; “ intimate ” is tbe 
word used by die publishers to 
describe Marlborough the Man. But 
possibly the great arch deacon of 
Wiltshire (Coxe) was first in this 
field when lie claimed that his bio- 
graphy, written 150 years ago, 
“ delineated his character us a 
tnuu”. Where Mr Bcvcun is at liis 
easiest is in his setting of the back- 
ground, his description of royal 
persons, of the court and of the 
human beings with whom Marl- 
borough mingled. He is perhaps 
less bappy in drawing -the duke’s 
character whon ho tells us that his 
hero hod "little of the common 
touch u , “ did not care for dramatic 
gostures ” (who does 7) or that 
"natural delicacy" revealed- "the 
Feminine element lit his character ”. 
Marlborough has to be appraised 
by tbe verdict of his contempo- 
raries: ho lccpt no diary and has 
left us nothing to be compared 
with Wellington's conversations 
with Lord Stanhope. 

His lettei‘8 to the duchess are 
intact and ample but allowances 
have to be made for anyone writ- 


tion -mark over his chui acurr. Sir 
Winston fought manfully to excuse 
(Jlltii'chill and it Is curious tn notice 
that, unlike Elis forebear, he wns to 
Hinnd fast, beyond tbe bounds of 
prudence, to a later English king 
when the flnods were hearing him 
down. Cut the most incui'.ildi: ad- 
mirer nf thc duke can only blush 
with anguish on reading Ids letter 
when lie deserted James 11, and nn 
less the letter of apology tn the 
king only three years lutcr — “ l 
throw myself on my bed but can not 
sleep.” Unravelling ihe motives 
behind all this, the author must 
have echoed the regret of Byron: 
"1 wish he would explain his 
Explanation.” 


In default of that the autliur is 
convincing when be ruihei 1 plays 
down the religious justification and 
concentrates on ambition. Al- 
though those living in the West 
Country have always had the 
agreeable conceit of magnifying the 
importance of their gentry, the 
Churchills were a family of only 
moderate consequence— even if we 
leave aside thc supposed descent 
from Mrs Moggs. tho blackstnl til’s 
widow. The point te that Churchill 
was in a vary different position 
from the carls and dukes generally 
named with him among the traitors 
to King James. He had to make 
his own way, and the temptation to 
disloyalty was strong. We are also 


apt to forget — and Mr Bevan might 
' elc 


squares with the publication in 189 
of the entry in the register, \ 
with the observation that tue brevl 


log to that ran ti pole lady. His 
' elu 


paniment of illustrations helps the 

»lc 


perlty thanks t» -tiie benevolent 
rule of Hurl al-Sn'id, who then 


dominated Iraqi politics. The ques- 
why. such a seemingly 


tion 

hap 


of why such _ 

nappy state of aHadrs came so sud- 
denly tp such a violent end is very 

rarely asked. A large part of tiie 

answer however con be found In Xt v Pinlinrii QfAmmr 
Bar-Moslvo's book. The incidents KiCiiarfl vMOITy 
depicted, sometimes trfvte-l in 


The silent traveller in Tokyo 


tlcnco may b« Q ^uJ)|en arthritls.'neuritls or. less 

ulrcuily known from «w*o his physical handicap was 
uhout th MO events. . led the homosexual tendency 
■ |ch m early middle age got him 
> trouble at Montauban — this 


reader to visualize the people and 
places concerned. 

Such merits will ensure the book 
many appreciative readers, and to 
say anything which risks spoiling 
their enjoyment of it must smack of 

I iedantry. Yet a caveat must be 
ssued lor the sake of those who 
are less contented than was Miss 


and the fact that Francis Bacon 
makes no reference to the burial 
suggest that it may have taken 
place secretly at night, and with 
the further speculation that the dead 
man may have committed suicide. 
Either is, of course, possible, but not 
oa an interpretation of the circum- 
stances mentioned : the entry is not 
unduly brief, Francis Bacon’s papers 
have not survived intact as have his 


behaviour to kings and queens will 
doubtless be debated until the end 
of time; thla relationship was uni- 
formly stormy till all doored with 
the remark of George 1 on his 
accession— " My Lord Duke I hope 
your troubles are now all over.” 
His desertion of James IE in 
1688 must place a very large quea- 


hove developed this point— that It 
was not all darkness on one side 
of the Royal Family and sweetness 
and light on the other. Churchill 
may reasonably have felt that some 
kind of accommodation to satisfy 
the ambitions of William and to 
secure the rights of the Prince of 
Wales was a possibility. Did not 
the Electress Sophia — as late as 


,1700 when she wus the likely Prot- 
estant choice for the English 


tiirone— urge King William to 
repeat his off or to Xing James to 
adopt the Prince of Wales? 


brother’s, and Intestacy is no ground 
for thinking that death occurred In 


The turbulent Tyne 


Tilney^ when reading history, to take 


suspicious. circumstances, onljr that 


the false with the true, die embel- 
lishments as well as the principal 
facts based upon sources of intelli- 
gence in former histories and 


it was probably swift. Evan though 
.1601 was not a plague year In Lon- 
don, there were plenty of ways in 
which the disease-ridden cripple 
could have met Ills end other than 
by his own hand- 


By J, F. C, Harrison 


PETER CADOGAN s 

Early Radical Newcastle 
153pp. Sagittarius Press, £3.95. 


Union was formed, M watchfully to 
guard (he principles of the Reform 
■Bill, and to support the Friends of 
tbe People in both Houses of Par- 
liament " 


& Sr^V/'ScUi'S „rv.T n,inor tn.au. 

Phalanx, the Vikine l«nni,n?? U !u» PP 1 . l5,u rosci-Iiu but 


themselves, build up a picture of — - — 

arbitrariness, misrule and injustice. ™ANk MONEY i 

-Ah rernunt-pH hero . . _ . 


men. reC o°riSS l«P«n , Thu P m U. Super Powa 

prior to and during the process of 3t« pp - New York; W- W. Norton. 
.Us emigration to Israel may stand 

■ ds. an illustration of a most impor- 

taut aspect of - recent Iraqi KDNICHI YOSIHpA 


?L th “ a Jjwpiwd , devices which „ Kenldti Yoshidn i.s the sou of tho 


. . .. ■ — ~ - »*» UG1.C111 .Iraqi ; — — -- — 

history-- iha eoulapse of the courts Japan. Is a Circle 
ot tew and the degradation of jus- 149pp. Tenterden, Kent : Paul Nor- 

butfy. £275. 


-- -avow < uevices wmett e 'u’muii >s me son ot tho 

nas gained prominence for its * a *nous national father-figure, the 
nation at a particular point in °* fl .iwiuclon who, In Gibnoy'a 
- l l ,Istor y* , : words. '* became an almost profes- 

Take, again, his remarks on the SS“!? cantankerous man 1 *. He 
Japanese intelligentsia : belongs therefore to that elite club 

.1., . _ WhOSQ mnmhni-o ttra" ntriu.14 n A 


is to leave iW 
if we were not tw 1 

must livo as if ne 
interposing 
Smith) “the 
Joro " between jw 8 ?" 
trusive noise ana » 


?lain man’s Salisbury 


Its main Instigator was Thomas 
on bled ay, a middle-class radical 
and Quaker, Links with the mare 


Donbledf 


a m 


e-class radical 


■ .THf book .. contains a great deal 
or Jtitoimatlon' about tho growth oE 


n 2 £a Wv the Com-’ Frank Gibney, 
NhtiDnai unusual ' dtetiili 
? Foreigner' at tU< 


«, wllo Anjoys . the 
ilctiori ' of being a 


numhai- . “/< uut » foreigner at the head, of a' purely 

fwSiflZ 86 ?*- japartese commercial firm, 'and 

isuqiai and particularly ■ its Keriichi Yoshida. 

wazrt°whlch V 1?i? ! l 1 «(- Japanese scholar 

r ®?^ P .immaculate command 


Too much tied to rhe Taoanese jm S l Brs ’^ ^-the^ offspring of 

order of things to become m lc ?• ® a , d ^ rs 

active force for revoluK MHL 1 & c,uded n Herbert Bismarck, 

are too perceotio* m"' .. ^ llc ® , Ropseyelt, Longworth, and 

to accept the nnTfrirAin 68 R J ,ndol Ph Chqrchill Junior. He 
reaWtief they P see SiuSlf *r faJll > w . his father into 

Yet their enmmir,,. S “ d , Public life. Instead, he devoted him- 

■are SKTlS?!? ?■“,* “ d «*tictema self to 1 the scholarly study of Eng- 

3#a?jsa£ttr5 

warn, moral 1 1 a «« ® « Sitt— Ti- y ? ome ln . h js own way almost as 


smiiii) . .he >»ir“:..^ L0R ’ 

>ury . 

Tokvo. ■BBSwaryp". u " e ' «•» ^ 

notseem to be worth 
when we coriP*^ n 
places only a f« ff 



those he led, he tends to akirt tho 
problems. He notes Salisbury’s 
assiduous and effectivo use of the 
platform, without analysing the 
character of the rapport between 
tiie speaker and hla mass audiences. 
He grasps that for Salisbury 
Unionism was " not a self-confident 
Ideology binding together the ruling 
class, out far more a desperate 
recognition of the essential fragility 
of imperial power V but faint to 
* * •’ Unionism of his 


Quotations (often hard to check, 
since there are uo source refer- 


" Certainly if I did not believe 
there was another world ", declared 
John Wesley Jn 1759, "I would 
spend all my summers here (New- 


ences) are frequently Inexact, and 
parts are omitted without the usual 
Indication. Salisbury wrote of 


castle], as I know, no place in 
Britain comparable to it tor plea- 


famous Birmingham Political Union 
were maintained through Charles 
At t wood, a Newcastle ironmaster 
and brother of Thomas Attwood, 
tho Birmingham radical leader. The 
of tht 


peoplo " Ad not lack 
able and influential supporters in 


cause 


" squire ", not " square ", Conserva- 
tism as being played out, of the 


claim of party '‘fealty", not 
"reality", and Of "sanitary", not 
M salutary *\ arrangements as being 


santnesa." Such unexpected gams 
are perhaps the ritief delight of 
this modest book. Lest fas' title 
should evoke comparison . with 
A. Temple Patterson’s Radical 


Newcastle, and Peter' Cadogan 
quotes extensively from contem- 


porary radical publications. 


Leicester '(1954), let It be said at 
Eoriu 


The liberal use of such quo- 
table 


oyen rarer, ■ a warn, moralize' »AVi * iey ? om ? ln , h j s own way almost as 

75w “ T *T* ¥ “mm?nd US Sf "tiSe Th^ls^ rafaaM ‘ JrK irompleSyTting 

scutffius h N™Sm P EnglUh language, offer, us, in terms ^surely riSS ^nT/' 0, Glb S ey *>shida should have been lhl 




aide. . BaoMosha 
' execution. 


sti.ZfinfSpt-T--) majqev hap'd. 


U^d lh iww^tBan 0iie.'0nji-i" i - I. ; |^ 0 v^ what:ihe (s taSklng aboUc. Fol^ 

3ai>Mosha efoo^refora to the . The -fraglto Super- Power ^ cooupany of whlch ha U presl- „ one would expect, Japan is 

tpn of ; S.J3eliil ti Jewish, i’.Jli? disti!lan°n (by the dent T i5e n ^agedin the production of written in English- 

— 1 ■ . . ' . Five Gtytlemqti ot japan, J^panise version of 'die fihdvcfb: publishers -- - 1 


it; aophistlca- 



Bui 

consistently 
Inn 
foo 

elegant ond 
Above all ho cotton, 
attractions of ^ 
of Japan ", tip® 

Sea coast, 
corrupted W. 'T ullJ 
trial Ism that, Tnj 
flc coast and tl* lnl 

I11 Sakata we 

is a cross be w^JJ . 

Chateau 

■ like *be, ^"focsW 1 
onjoyed ffwn 
into the hlgnti or 

are rooms W 

not with ti 

•lazuli, 3 Hb|JS^ 
ihw&nabje- i^g^ 

Nllnw, 

odd : charm W-.® 
they are served m-. 

But Ypsbld* b atB«ti -,1 
wprth seeing oty&t 


tbe same kidney 


fiercely anti democratic, 


intellectual manage to 

so successfully In 

the era of democracy? Mr Taylor 


part of the "garnish", not "tar- 
nish ", of the Radical programme 
(pages 29, 37, 38). It was the ** lieed- 
lessness",. not * headlessness ", of 
the Indian Civil Service that he 


ue 

fiP* 8 vriio played . — — - — - 

Liote not only in British out. does not supply an answer, partly 
Qpean aud even world affairs 1 because be omits to consider how 


criticized in the Commons (not, as 
we are told, the Lords). in May 


marter of a century. The dif- fari 
is Increased by the ‘ — 7, ‘ 1 


for afl Salisbury's complaints, 
tlu had, 


1867 ; and did he really write 
"Khalflfa" for "Khalifa" fn 1896? 


shortage " democracy ” was what Brit a 

Modern studies on which . eyen after 1885. How did a man 
Since we do have some who invested no sentiment in; party 
monographs on Salis- despised many Of . its ■ most 

hi foreign policy, Mr naturd manifestations prove 4 one of 
. has sensibly decided to tb6 "“St victorious party leaders 
domestic politics, but over? Why did a man who 
ground is less well mapped grumbled so much about the hur- 
need for a new, full-scale “ ena of power and its lack of real 
of SaUsbury more appar- : substance grasp it ao firmly and 
• “ so long?. Mr Taylor, declines to 


Facts are not always secure. Dis- 
raeli did not become Prime Minis- 


ter in January 1868, but in Feb 
rqary. Di 


nHMlfM- w" probe t toq. deeply into Salisbury’s 

nu T‘ psychology and tactics, .. Ho finds 

w r'SSSK.^ 118 ”- *1 “ ,m an e,lI 8ma and leaves him 
7, “1 Salisbury’s. .Own vast riddle. • 

iart deulold no y Pi!m 1 1 in r Lack of, space occasionally drives 
fa -nSSSK^w!? 'Mr Taylor Into mere enumeration 
'BJor 6 convantiSti fffi In and prevents Ills setting Salisbury’s 
ig tlat thif n ite thought and actions in a full enough 


„Issentei‘s were not excluded 
from " university entry ” until 1871, 
even at Oxford and Combridge. The 
Ru$so-Turkish war begins "in tiie 
summer of 1876 " on page 52 and 
(correctly) In April 1877 on page §8, 
. It 1s hard to Interpret the state- 
ment that Jn the 1895 election the 
Unionists "managed only to .poll 
3},000 votes more than their oppon- 
ents, 49.2 per cent of the electorate": 
The Unionists, with 49.2 per. cent of 
the votes cast ip the United King- 


once that Early Radical Newcastle 
is not at all of the same order, and 
is in no sense a definitive history of 
Newcastle in the early nineteenth 
century. It originated as a disser- 
tation undertaken By Fetor Cado- 
gan when he was ,a student at the 
University of Newcastle many years 
ago, and is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of tiie lata W. L, Bunt. 

The book is basically a narrative . 
account of the town's changing 
politics between 1809 and .1839, 
-drawing upon focal , Journals ' and 
collections in the- Newcastle Referi 
encq Lftaary. lUaerSj ft'. useful mate- 
riel on the kee linen** strikes and 
on die radical sinigigles of 1815-22. 
The bond ' system, working condi- 
tions in the coal industry, and 
early trbdA • unionism are outlined. 
In 1831 tiie Northern Political 


. tations is really the most valunl 
aspect of the book. In such a short 
space it is impossible to do JuBtice 
to the richness of Newcastle's his- 
tory in the nineteenth century. 


Thus tiie physical transformation 
of the town fit 1834-39 by Dobson 


and Grainger is tantalhlngly Intro- 
duced but abandoned after only a 
couple of pages. Again, the chapter 


on Chartism gives only a truncated 
account of the movement because 


of tho cut-off date of 1839, More 
seriously* > .thp author seems to be 
unaware ftf recent, work on Char- 


1 

: -j 

■ -i 


ttem ^bj r William . Maehl and, the. 


_ A. R, SchOyqn)' and on radica- 
lism Sdd.-wdrkfng-clasS movements 
in the north-east. And statements 
such as that the working class In 
1815-22 was " without a political 
tradition of its own" would be dis- 
puted by. many scholars iu theso 
post-E. P. Thompson days. 


dam, polled, p( course, fewer votes 
than oil their opponents combined. 
It, is even .harder' td see , how Mr 


t‘a8 e so re ° If ass^meS. Nevertheless, his Sum* 

fdf h'SSPSSl- owles of domestic aud foreign poll- 

Hca are often workmanlike, Both 


their critical T^lor knows that Salisbury Pw*s 


jook With anger and; dismay" St 
Chamberlain’s tariff reform, (pam- 
paign "after 1903"— the year In 
which he died. The list of minor 


^positive character of Sails- SI studentStheaeSri ; which he died. The Ust of minor 
b social reform, .- reader a comoetent sketch of Saif b^ fl ^P B extensive, from tiie " Zullf- 

! *5fiL*L. , KSP. SbSS’T' KSS r^flSE « £-• am « ;> w 


in that season "£#1 
expresi jteataj PjgSSj 
tiehso col d , I 


ome kind qfi inf 

to ahdtfimv! T1 V B ,”Sf “ 

bq tifaf evei 


•: .. • 1 ■ 

complex ;qu. 


. required, 
to . recom- 
■SdUsbuty 
% carelessness 
pervades, it. : Th4 book \a full 
1 " : : 6E ; errors, i- mb^tly small - Jh ' them- 

l.iof; tlje selves, : but 1 1 tending fiuqiulatively to 


to' " A. Lr Kenny ” (for " A. L. 

fa. the bibliography. 


Kennedy”), 

But ' at ' least Mr. . Taylor, vflio 
1 devotes, much attention to Ireland, 

tiJL'. ’Pn*' nna Oftlavi.. 


Japadttft .ara “.v- 1 


KV .. Mf WWW !;^ltebi|ry; add / destroy’ confidence. . | , 

^.,0 y '<*;» '• ■ , ' i- V ,y\ ' ' • : . , 



NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 

VtMglsttrtJ under The National AttiMtanea Act. 1946) 


Patron .- HER MAJESIY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: Thc Marquis of Norma nby 



How the Blind Read 
Their, flngera aj-e tfieir eyes and so by 
a delicate Sense of touch fho flightless 
are able to read the embossed Braille 
and Moon 1 books which this library sup- 
Hea free dd Imfo. Spare a thongat ior 
the Blind and help us to meet their 
needs. 


legacies, donations; 

AND- SUBSCRIPTIONS V: 

gad, will be grste- 
igecretafyi— ■ . 1 •; 
‘ Street i ' ;.j 

3BU ' s-.-.'.-s, 


■ are i. urgently ndaped gnd,t 
fully, received by. the :gec: 
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Text and transcript 


By Michael Hamburger 


FRIfcORICH IlOLDERLINl 
SilmtlEchc Wcrkc ; Frankfurter 
Atisgobc 

Introductory Volume 
Edited by D. E. Satiler 

219pp. Frankfurt: Roter Stern. 
DM 38. Paperback, DM 22, 


fin cation belong to HBldci'lin's last 
crearivc period before the collapse 
of his magnificent ambitions. They 
arc* " Das nHchste Beste ”, " Der 
Winkel von Hahrdt”, “Der Adior”, 
" Lebensalter”, “ Mnemosyne ”, the 
fragment beginning “ Reif sind . ” 


The announcement of yet another iS - tha® second* 
critical edition of HBIdcrJin’s works 


i' . 


II 


■ill': ‘ ; 

i? I } 

I \ t 

,\ ; 


* 'I'- riiiiuiiievciiu;iil vi ajlUuier 

critical edition of HBIdcrJin’s works 
— when die would-be definitive 
Stuttgart edition baa only recently 
been completed after some thirty- 
five years of intense and highly 
expert work— must meet with seep- 
deism in some, and with little less 
than dismay In others faced with 
the prospect of replacing or adding 
to ail those balky and costly volumes 
on their shelves if the claims 
advanced for the new edition prove 
valid. This introductory volume to 
a projected twenty-volume edition 
serves to substantiate those claims 
witii a minimum of argument. 


.. -o"'-.— sum . , . - 

(previously regarded as a version of 
* Mnemosyne ”), and " Colomb ". 
In the cases of “Der Winkel von 
Hnhrdt and “ Lebensalter ”, poems 
sent out for publication by HBIdcr- 
Im, the changes are minute, but not 
insignificant: punctuation only in 
the first, a new reading of ono word 

in fha senon A 


. The ideological motives that have 
impelled a non-academic publishing 
house to take on so demanding a 
project without a subsidy, and a 
non-academic editor to take on tlie 
gruelling task of. re-editing such 
manuscripts, are by no means irrele- 
vant, but are outside the scope nf 
rhe present review. A political and 
Jus to Wen J revision of HdldciHu’s 
image js ono of die edition’s alms. 
There have been other attempts in 
recent years to dislodge HBlderlin 

Ulp —I -■ * ■ - 


An editorial note of only four 
XSt'SS™ than polemical, 

Imre been deliberately mislntor- 


froni the yedestalTalfed “for^hlm 
by generations of pious commenta- 
tors and exegeses, though not on 
textual grounds. To judge bv the 
vo,ume * foe new edS 
t0 s “ cceed in tliat, pro- 


most cases could not complete 
before lie withdrew into ingenuous- 
ness. By reproducing every word in 
the manuscript — including phrases 
that may have been mere keywords 
jotted dawn by HBlderlin as aids to 
coinpositjon — instead of relegating 
the seemingly Incongruous to a crlii- 
cal apparatus, and making successive 
"versions” out of passages that 
yield no coherent sense In tho con- 
text— D. E. Sattlcr lias also brought 
out the amazing modernity of Hfii- 
derlins own procedures, quite espe- 
cially the synoptic historical view 
that reminds one again and again of 
Pounds Cantos, which their author 
at one time also called " drafts 

Some of the phrases now restored 

55 fWV bke “ Dle Apriorlt&t des 
Individuellen liber das Gauze » 
words that precede the text ol « Relf 
slud in the manuscript and are 
used ns a parenthetic tirla here, 
8 j te .^HanJinations not only 
or Holderlin &■ philosophical coii- 

2B 8t f | ,S « mo but of hls 1’oellc 
practice, the precedence of the in- 
dividual over the whole ” has a bear- 
JSJ °*? the vividly specific images, 
and the mere naming of perrons 

the that “ rrIes so of 

S=f.e™a t o„ P s reT,OU5ly Carri8d * 


Colombo 
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t fsfsS^PSSSS 

Zl P l cmt ? n c 5*» presented in selves. With « “? em ; f. no ^ analogy with Pound's S 

words “ Naivete der 
SfSSS?* i n ? w stored to the 
STS?* 8 . darl,, 8 Perception tliat 

aSflff *° ^ pply t0 HBWerlln 

S P l „ P ;i Iu a letter t0 !li s pub- 
nSS 1 sa r ie P erJ od, 1803. 
HBlderlin wrote that " it Is a nlea 

55J° i acrlfic ? oneself m P H, 0 

}JJ* mIS?A t 35f W i. vrilh lllm > con - 

; f ,f witllln tiia narrow bar- 

lire” 0 ' S i". y ‘J S hi,dlika '">• 
ture . Tlie lato drafts and fran- 

ments jump those barton and leave 

JJJJf. r , ead ° r s. behind' most of. the 

I* 1 ! e » but it is a rarer pleasure to. 

fm V ^ 8 and .catch 

»P wifh him here and there. 


// 1 desired to be one of the heroes 
And freely, with the shepherd’s voice or a Tl es <;„ t 
His native speech, could profess it tc **m s, 

A seaman hero I'd ha. For action, to /tain is* 

The most amiable thins M 

Of all 

Indigenous dwelling and order, thorough comnar, 

In learn sparse beauty and figures ’ npacl ‘ 

Burnt into sand 

Out of night and fire, full of images, telescope 
Polished until it s true, high expertise, that is for lit » 

To question the sky. ,l0i »»« 

But if you name them 
Anson and Garun, Acncns 
and Jason , Chiron’s 

Pupil in Megara's caves in the rocks , and 
In tremulous rain of the grotto a man's image is form*A 
Front the forest s impressions, ami the TemSS d ah 
To Jerusalem, Bouillon, Rinaldo, “*■ 

Bougainville [voyages of discovery 
ns attempts to distinguish 
the hesperian orbis from 
the orbis of the ancients! 

Mighty is their number 

But more mighty arc they themselves 

And strike dumb 

the men. 

And yet 


—•specimen texts presented in 

orln23 >PJ f ? tbe manuscripts, 
piinted transcripts that exactly 
reproduce the state of those man J 
• scripts, phase analyses ” in which 

are “SKS h”# 6 ® °* ““Position 
and " Jypograp Ideally, 

and reading texts" presented as 
* ey are * “ le vit»My conjectural 

f edition, tlie Stuttgart ver- the 

The **•' eeng. or Kym.S 


Ith a new generation of 
leaders in mind, tlie price of each 
volume, and of subscription to the 

ESaT- ia 10 be aa & - 

A*57 en t!l ? few texts ill tlie intro* 

HBl5S3ffS ,um0 i ca ^ 8 MOW ], Slit on 

" 8 } 8 *‘ 1,8 | work. The editorial pro- 
cedure brings out the fragmented 

?nnL° f thosa t J exts > but Bho the 
de?Sn’o SWe 1 P i and radi cnlism of HB1- 


And over to Genoa I want to go 
To a S k my W{l y to Colombo's house 
where he, as though 

WeVSlZZktt gB ' lS md -™»— 

DiiieZZcd in sweet youth. Light 
But one turns 
About essentially, like a 
Picture man who stands 

AnJt°Jhn 0f th . e 4 c0rnh Mse, from Sicily perhaps 
And shows pictures of the countries 
And of the great 
And sings the world's glory. 


You ask me 


but if 


'.te-fo 






t he contingent world 

~ ~ recent works ai*a Vriuon ' ^ r 




By S. S. Prawer 

ROBERT B. HELD LINO : 

Klcfe? I,a0r Worfe * 0f Helnric >l VOll 
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As far as my heart 
Reaches, it will go 
As custom and art command. 

But they embark 

its crient rapport, ils ferment inaison 
tu es i in saisrlen 

A murmur it ivas, impatient, for 
fly a few huh things 
Distempered us by snow the earth 

Ssapa*j^ A g*. ihv om 


But out that way, so 

That tec'll get 

Moving, thus 

Mighii/u judging 

The sea gull's voice called 

The companions, pure voice 

By which heroes recognize 

Whether they've turned out right 

Or not — 

Rush in, you streams 

Of love and God's mercy and bliss in what's his. 

To understand poivers, o you images 
Of youth when in Genoa, then 
The terrestrial orb, Greek, childlike in shape 
By force under my eyes 

Lulling to sleep, like the spirit of poppies compressed 
Appeard to me 

K That is wholly you in your beauty apocalyptica. 

moments tirdes hautes sommeils the mariner 
Colombo apart, though, hypostasis of the previous orbis 
naUieti of science ■ , • J, ' • 

And sighed among themselves, at the hour 
After the day's heat, 
lui a les plcures 

Now they saw 

For they toere many 
The lovely isles. 

so that 
With Lisbon 

And Genoa shared ; 

For lonely not one 
Can endure the wealth 
Of the heavenly; for indeed 

a demigod 

1 Can stretch the armour, but 
. To the Highest 

■ Such working is almost too little 
Where daylight shines 

And the moon 

And therefore 
so 

For often, when 

■ The heavenly grotv 
*~90 lonely, so that 

tone they hold together 
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The third virtue — and - - - 32 ? te“_S5!;i' 

nil too rarely found 
such thorough 
the book takes 
In the best sei.ao « ouoi 
sneaking readers an intro 
Klelst and Kledst-crldclani 
summarized before they are ana 
well-known facts ol 
are given as well 
“ there might be 
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This irks me, little 
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And they thought they were monks. 

And one as orator 


Either 


or Earth; for alt too pure is 


But then 
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the traces of ancient discipline, 

Friedrich Holderlin 

Translated by Michael Hamburger From 
the text In the new Frankfurter Ausgabe. 
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of critical studies of ^Kleist's' or .bis art. Professor Hel- 
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poet, and , critic, 
professor of art Stony, 
surgery at the nen 
Got ting em at the i 
After <mly seven 
chair, already 
Europe mid enw»-- 
emperor, he return* “ 
continue hls r«ei*»* 
and to give his ST. 
benefit of his wfce ^ 
twenty-four yeiure 

dose eye on the 
Wdssaiscbaften " ••ha jg 


..£*%** ^ es ? tangible findings re- 
from similarly • conducted in* . 
,!3 es * nt0 , rbe secret reactions of 
J” 8 ? Haller In their eBrly 
■ »>.•• “je protracted controversy 
teen a- e— •- — j _ * -i-.ii 


19208 attempted lu their too -airy 
speculative surveys. 

.In this general introduction Pro- 
fessor Guthke describes in sodolo- 
-■’* v iu “w i «u uiiiuvvBnjr gical tOfTiis' the ' factors 'which, in 
. th ? ^W 1 ’ 83 and the Leipzig the second third of- the eighteenth 
vcte'.and. into Haller’s religious century, produced * n Gejrnany for 
slui- Awong other subjects, dis- the first time what can properly be 
*** , — ^ • J -— called an active literary life. The 


Breaking the classical mould 


By Chiislophc Campos 


W. D. IlOWARTIi : 

Sublime and Groie^iiuc 
A study of Frcndi Roinaniic d rani a 
4 45p p. Hai-rqp. £12.75. 

The introduction to Sublime and 
Grotesque somewhat over stresses 
its originality in saying that 
French Romantic drama has long 
suffered from neglect on the parr 
of theatres as well as historians. 
The current attempts of the decen- 
tralisation dramalique to narrow 
the gap between high and low cul- 
ture, its liking for swashbuckling 
plot as well as for schizophrenic 
characters of the kind Musset did 
rather well, have led to a growing 
number of revivals over the past 
few years. At the time of writing, 
an exciting Lorenzaccio is being 
presented at the Espace Cardin by 
pupils of the Conservatoire ; while 
Marie Tudor. Lucrice Borgia and 
Ruy Bias all have been or will 
shortly be produced in one or 
another of the suburban theatres 
of Paris. As for historians, W. D. 
Howarth's own bibliography is wit- 
ness to the appearance In the last 
decade of half a dozen major stu- 
dies. by people probably attracted 
to Romanticism, Oke the producers, 
bv a feeling that the literary styles 
of that age we are still heirs to 
nave once again become relevant to 
our current interests: individua- 
lism. the defence of the oppressed, 
escapism and the bizarre extremes 
of investigation into our emotional 
being. 

It is, however, true that since 
Maurice Descotes's study, Le 
Drome romantique et ae£ grands 
createurs, no one has surveyed the 
field comprehensively; that there 
has up to now been no satisfactory 
book on the subject in English i 
a 5j j* at ? r °fessor Howarth has 
added considerably to our aware- 
ness of tbo function of Romanti- 
cism in French theatre history by 
fe. *11 the way through from 
Crebluon's Idomidiie (1705) to 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
(1898)* The noisy middle years 
(1627-52) during which Romanti- 
cism was a proclaimed creed are 
no longer artificially isolated and 
estranged} the reader can see what 
they owed to eighteenth-century 
experiments and which of their 
habits survived the end of the liter- 
ary movement— indeed, the final 


Nut uiily liai Professor ilm.-orlli 
read carefully and is nlj Te io ilii- 
l-uss u iimnbt-r of Important miimr 
pkiys must critics arc com cm tu 
quote: he has also delved with 

some courage into minor types ot 
druinn, which contented some 
authors and audiences, and urc im- 
Portant to the understanding of the 
highbrow mainstream we would 
tend otherwise to sec as a series of 
bizarre assertions. These are for 
instance the drame bourgeois, 
which first moved against classical 
conventions ; the seines historiques 
popularized during the great 
nourishing of revolutionary polit- 
ical rhetoric ; the prouerfuu of tho 
eighteenth century, surviving for 
instance in Musset’s armchair 
theatre. This book traces clear lmt 
not over-categorical paths through 
the jungle of conflicting tendencies 
that surrounded the two great 
breakthroughs of Romantic drama: 
the elder Dumas's Henri III et sa 
cour in prose and Hugo’s Hernmti 
in verse. It also describes the pro- 
ductions as events against the bnck- 

a d of personal and Institu- 
intrigues that were rifa in 
this jungle, and provides a good 
survey, backed up by a chronologi- 
cal table of plays and actors, of 
theatrical personalities and prac- 
tices front 1820 to 3850. It avoids 
except In passing nods, the senti- 
mental sub-history of Miss Smith- 
son and Mile Mars and ail, but 
manages to show how these pop- 
ular figures did Influence authors 
and styles^ In all. It Is comprehen- 
sive enough to become immediately 
a work of reference for any stu- 
dent of the subject, while at the 
same time offering a great deal of 
valid critical comment, such as is 
often made in university courses 
but not recorded because detailed 
analysis of classics gets published 
teas often than do liistorical stu- 
dies. Professor Howarth is particu- 
larl X 4i lt £ r if Btin # ln his comments 
on High” and "low” styles; he 
is sensitive to the quality of verse 
and chooses excellent quotations to 
support his argument; he Is able 
to refer with confident familiarity 
but not too painstakingly to the 
opinions and viewpoints of practi- 
cally all previous critics. 

Having said that this study is 
something of a landmark, I must 
■ d Lt * 8 not perfect ia all 

ways. There are very few inaccur- 
acies, but it should be pointed out 
that Hugo’s famous “Rdponse h 
un acta d’accusation” was dated 
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nan reactions to Ghatterton’s their work on the open . market 
ipc-medieval poems, the state of through the agency of publishers 
ti«55 rm *® theatre* in the 1770s, and booksellers, the sifting of cur- 
‘“i, poems and Klinger’s play, rent production by reviewers and 
fioillmee. AM these topics are critics, and above all the growth or 
scholarly thorough- . the reading habit ■■ in a mainly, 
mention to the litera- middle-class public. It is not this 
or tne subject and skilful Use background, however, that is . the 
tv. r °rc or hitherto, unnoticed main concern of tho literary scho- 
nw® 1 * material, ' like Hallert lar, he says, but authors and their - 
BT Bt ® Judicia on his reading. To : writings, movements and their in-, 
T: Who has lived through the 1 tellectqal affinities. 
mnnSS? ol developnients _ in Professor ■ Guthke arranges his 
iuah 4 j m positivism material In five chapters, with titles 
j !? ' W!d inti-oductions which suggest 
^a^rprotadon”, that we have before us a systematic 
ha' “SSJS5? 8 -Wm* . rB ^ rn c description of the literary life of an 
nlnsfMnrt. 0 * 3 Philologle of epoch as one aspect of its culture. 

a . e impression produced however 
dW 08 anll? , i’ a ^ we r s “? ^ see, of is not that of a work conceived as 
Sal nS^iJ « w c 8 slnsJe whole,' but of articles linked 
flseas a Xn. wu ii* dur »i together by afterthoughts about 

i OX-GailBBl tblnkins the .tnrffylnau ani) .a lr«i> nP • InuvnQil 

&'!?Vs:in:hls g( 


; .L. , rogerner oy atiertnougnts -about 

.1 thinking . foe sociology, and a . list qf; learned 
‘ Periodicals: is in' fact applied ,fo' 
Which' about, tiitee. quarters of the 
Intel] ecwaJc oh- ; material first appeared,: o’ vet p 
l^ns, . 8Uch. [ - as schalara-.ol the ^od years* T 


chapter rightly points to the 
diverse ways In which such modern 
authors as Claudel, Montherlant, 
Giraudoux, and even Sartre, are 
indebted to styles established in 
the early part of the past century. 

Although the book benefits from 
the most thorough, open-minded 
and helpful kind of scholarship, it 
is led by its very wide scope to do 
What merely scholarly studies often 
neglect, and that is to offer defini- 
tions both general end specific of 
Romantic drama, separable from its 
own innovatory claims and anecdo- 
tal background. Certain of its fea- 
tures are best seen as i reactions 
against neoclassical theatre; the 
use of Violent ana emphatic lan- 
guage replacing the reserved half- 
tones Of the style riQble ; tlie irreg- 
ularities of structure as opposed to 
the traditional imitds ; the dis- 
appearance of the conventional 
confidents and the subsequent 
recourse to th'e, dramatic monolo- 
gue, providing self -characterization 
rather than character portrayal. 
Other features are a direct applh 
cation to drama of the socio-polit- 
ical atmosphere generated, by the 
revolutionary period; the theme of 
persecuted innocence suffering at 
foe hands of social villainy;, the 
appearance on stage of crowds and 
tha attempts to translate * crowd 
' feeling ” into ' dramatic language ; 
the renewed awareness of the rel- 
evance of - every possible plot to the 
contemporary situation. Other fea- 
tures still are echoes of contem- 
porary poetic conventions (pathetic 
rather than, tragic outcomes, slngu- 
Jarization ) of character, lyrical 
expressions ' of 1 the .deatli-wlsh), 
while Romantic drama is also seen 
here as drawing. On a series of 
conventions established In the pop- 
ulai 1 theatre of the time, One of the 
favourite . styles... bf which was 
melodrama. From, this tradition 
come the black-and-white attitude- 
to moral issues, the large-scale 
scenic devices, the reliance on 
stage directions concerning ges-. 
tures and '. .effects father than on - 
words, rthe - sentehtiae replacing 
len gthy analysis, the prolifefatibi). 


toys rid himself of the bad habit 
French . colleagues have of 
flying fodiScrimfnately to the 
mantle battles *’ the military 


[a peri;, rtf minor t , cfyra&ers 'With -purely 
pathetic features, and handfarips. 


3834 but written in 1854 (as was 
the case for most of the political 
f®? Contemplations) 
and that Christine was not Dumas's 
first versa drama (see U Attentat 
de Fiesque) only the first to be 
performed. It would be helpful if 
when reproducing quotations from 
previous studies, their original, not 
their ttansirionaL source could be 
identified. I find It ' disappointing 
that Professor Howarth does not 
always rid himself of the bad habit 
his 
app:_ 

Roman... 

imagery first stuck on the whole 
delmte by Gautier, thus arriving at 
such objectionable sentences as 
Hugo was the number one target 
for which thO' enemy were ' reserv- 
ing their fire”, There are a few 
paints I. would have liked to see 
better or more . fully developed : 
™ ? . S? act relationship between 
Saint-Simon and Chatter ton Js in. 
sufficiently 1 explained ; tho dismis- 
sion of the poetic - drama jn opera- 
tic terms Is excellent, but does rtot 
do Sufficient Jbstice to &e extent 
to wlilch this? iq also true of 
' SacinO lottl colour ** is j often 
referred. :4o witiioilt sufficient crltP 
cal relief— does'- iit 'for instance 
imply a basically- naturalistic trend 
or & : mere -liking ‘ for the pictur- 
esque ?. Other points icould have 
been shortened i is it really peCess- 
ary to lend such prominence to the 
Preface de Cromwell and the 
. debate. around Hamani. when such 
p -lot of the material In this book 
seems , to show up Hugo as a 
talented interpreter of existing 
trends, whose fame -is due loss to 
hls originality than to his success 
nt compromise, like Montherlant in 
our own times ? 

. Although it Is a quality of this 
book that its references extend to 
the present day, Frofessor Howarth 
is a father less reliable guide on 
modern drama. I. do not agree with 
him tliat tlie seines historiques 
were ' an important step towards 
Brachtion epic . theatre. Such final- - 
1st comments are not often useful: 
this one draws attention away from 
.the function of these ' seines In* 

■ their : Own . time. . .{which ■ -was to i 
exploit the enormous appeal of hls-! 
tory to audiences senaklvJzed; by 


i heir own tcccnt oxpuieiuc. wnb- 
uiiL tiivializing h hy .uliiinj- 
.imoioin pint or tapicul rufei-encu) 
win Its disregarding un ov5«miiil te.i- 
lii re uf Brcchlian epic— ils .ivcii- 
dance nf ihc depersonalized history 
oE events. Nor is it useful to com- 
pare the later plays of Musset n» 
natm absm. the " slice of life ” and 
nil that. At best, one mav agree 
that Musset’s stage language, like 
Wordsworth’s poetry, sounded 
more natural lu us own time than 
the language of his predecessors 
had come to sound. But no good 
theatre transcribes contemporary 
manners and speech-habits, and 
that one adjective separates Mus- 
set s_Proverbes from the plays of 
the Zolas and the Becquos. 

. Which brings me to the values, 

lh:» u d u r i impl l e ? J . s here 1 think 
this book does fail to be helpful. 

t* 11- ® 0 reasons why an 
Individual Romantic drama may be 
of Interest to us: because ft is 
good drama, because it enjoyed a 
degree qf success in Its day. 

because it is typical qf certain 

trends or aspirations of its time. 
Professor Howarth offers sacrifices 

F n a iir t !re f a *£° rs: be is interested 
In Mussot’s Lorenzaccio for the 
first reason, Dumas’s Antony for the 
second, Balzac’s La Mardtre for the 
third. But it should be mads clear 
th P *l oJ 1 ft d £ r *f no . Places the 

tiiree, or which criterion ia being 

tSrtk!! ? aay ni na tinla - an d this is 

not tho case. Tho central thesis of 
the book, suggested by the title 
mid the conclusion (that tho sub. 
lime-grotesque contrast “could not " 
Pertinent, or more mean- 
ingful, as a key to the working of 
Romantic imagination ”). 
ntakM sense in the second, and 

but not in tiie first. Li addition, a 
certain doubt attaches to the first 
criterion, for of course drama can 
be judged either according to abso. 
lute standards or because it succeeds 
tte conventions it sets 
itself. Though tills study provides 
ample material for a judgment of 
the second type. Professor How* * 
artns own final comments usually 
appear to be of the first j indeed, 
it is disappointing so often to 
reach an exciting peak of informed 
understanding about a play and its 
aesthetic Intentions, only to find 
him: assessing it ia terms of that 
most hackneyed and invidious of 
all categories: “convincingness of 
character . So that, for instance, 
having shown on the one hand bow 
the atmosphere of intrigue and 
concupiscence surrounding leading 
actresses of the time led them to 
act and live at R particularly strf* 
dent pitch, ho criticizes some of 
the female parts (such ns thv 

a iieeu in Marie Tudor) as uucon- 
nctng or even unpleasant for. 
demonstrating the very same fea- 
ture. If judgment Is not to become 
relative, what Is the good of stu. n* 
dfes of context? The more in- 
formed the criticism, the more it 
moots this type of problem ; it Is a 
little disappointing, Jn view of its 
exceptional qualities, that this book 
does not solve it. 

Two titles ih the paperback series 
Studies in French Literature ” 
neve recently been reissued. Philip 
Thody*s Laclo? : Les Liaisons Dan- 
dereuses (63pp. Edward Arnold. 
£1.25) first appeared In 1970 ; W. G. 
Moore has expanded foe blbtio- 
graphy ^ of Racine .* Brltamicus 
(56pp. Edward ; ASmold.. £1.25) opd. 
added a postscript to include soma 
. findings of recent, sdiolarship which 
have -appeared since first publication • 
fifteen years. ago. jThesa, slender 
vofomrag offer .yaiunbla introductions . . 
to 1 , their' subjects without' condes- 
cension 'or oversimplification. 


VERNON SCANNED. 

The Loving Came 

1 His moat consistent volume to 
dale . . . wlih .it he emerges as 
. one of the beat poets of hls 
generation— candid, resilient, 
lyrical '—Spectator * . 1 

,£2.S0 hard £t.50 paper 
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By Colin Crouch 


“ which do not seek ilic complete occupied houses : the difference is support ii’c of wliui iiuppcnctl at the sucieiv Tn n 
overthrow of the inmlc of pruduc- not just nne of the size of the asset lime tn lie the in tyres is nf capital- j,| L . x u’,|tf|j crs l , e 

' 'uciei v us .ho 


limi can hare but highly margiiml hut of the bundle of rights and ism. Again, therefore, tlu* anilmr.s 



A family and its photographs 


achieved mice css with the chcml- 
cuts), the very faults would hnvo 
been instructive. 

Yet in spite of ail ihc impcrfec- 


JOIIN IVESTEJlflAARO and 
H ENIlIIiTrA RLSLKR : 

(JitetS in a Capitalist Society jucuiiimia |im LX an I pie, me pi u nil- »»i whilii uiniiy>v:i ii.n Lull- n n.iiiy n i. i . 

A Study of Contemporary Britain is t theory of the distribution of siitiuion mid sources of variation. J»i«hi Imku mid their Impliratiuus. ...... t0 bo 

rcen political power). The same analysis would hnvo Kulher, new arguments me tlevc-l- .... . „ ,■!** soincthuu ^ 

-1.12pp. Helnetoann. £550 The clnritv of direcrim. »hi.-h ti.i. Sicily improved the discussion in “I’vtl u* 'he narrative [iroduces ueiv c ’ c f ^ e of «Pitl. 

approach litiparu is both the central f5n* b< l°*£i 01 ,nn " Hfi ^‘ ial ! snK Thi 1 ''’Inch «n acco.iiu has in JlSi p IS :s *!$* ^cR? 

The study of class Inequalities in strergrli and crucial, weakness of JJ lE? 0 . 1 ° ~ J 1 ’ V, ... . ... must 

the social structure of modern Brir- the book - 1 — 4tII,nK our me va,m,,,: 

ain has long been a prominent sub- is not 
ject within sociology courses ; until with 
the recent growth and divers ific a* nuances, 
lion of sociology it could be SBid show how 
to constitute the central preoccupa- complex 



C0npj£ JULIA MARGARET CAMERON 

A Victorian Album 
introductory essay by Lord David 
Cecil 

Edited by Graham Ovenden 
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Madonnas and May Queens ever y wbei e a PP 8 f ent Browning 
miicH virgins and Wise iWfl "'. cd senaton;illy in a blanket, 
know not what besides. ™ mg ,' clease J rom ,. an o^cHoig 

wonderful how she puts *»“«"» powers through a hailstorm 

her splr/t into people.” Later —but they. will hove to took else- 


panaons— not least in price- 
tweeu Lite “Mia" album and the 
recent rep rim of Victorian Photo- 
graphs o[ Famous Men and Fair 
Wo nit' 1 1 , where ilie prints are a 
l-icli chocolate brown, less faithful 
tli u 11 Mr Ove mien's colour which 
.seem; to represent more accurately 
the gold-toiiuil album onizod paper 
of the originals. The Woolf-Fry 
plates ulw seem to have been tidied 
up — not imei fered with as in the 


lion of the discipline in this coun- to a class explanation. At the out- ^ Property is not a in relating to an ultimate theoretical — ■ _ Margaret Cameron there seems at , h K« P cnmnlimeif. where for the biographical and tech- J , t i ? , bi n bV clmicJ in 

iry. In Class Ui a Capitalist Society set the authors stress (quite rightly) cate ® ory ’ but ftamowork viunn inter mediate level STIAVART CL Err ■ — ^ present to be no end. Several have ' Gernsheim was too dismissive l,Icnl explanation. It was part of w hully .icceninblc way 

one of the prominent contributors that a studv of class Is not to be , , 5 everal dlffe F ent components, of analysis which remains ad hoc. „ CLEGCs been published or republished STvMliLn h!? 5X1 Mra Cameron’s photographic proco- acce ‘ u e , 

to the discussion, John Westergnnrd, concern** ..■Mi »i,„ « .n—i.:., 8110 these ‘ “ 


iios brought together the great bulk 
of existing literature on the subject 
and has reviewed all the centr. 

1 homes of debate. The book \ 
undoubtedly become established 
a textbook for students at a variety 
of levels. Its central attribute is 
that of a textbook; comprehensive- 
ness In -the coverage of existing 
literature rather than the presenta- 
tion of original research or new 
developments in theory, 

But, like all the best textbooks, 
it does not provide a dry compen- 
dium and Is given both direction 



of 'them as revealing a bHd tnste Cameron** photographic proco Uvemlon's fnillif illness nro- 

ri “ “ *• — a -asp* irs & 

neTer “»■* w her p 1 *””- K ! b«» a,, SK 

tung senes, qime This article of aesrheric faith wns example, Hie transverse brush- 
based on advice from her artistic strokes which Give Mrs Cameron’s 


loped aesthetic perception is mani- 
festly displayed. The “ Dirty Monk” 
nf Tennyson (shown in a very dirty 
example) can here be compared 
wirli a Rejlander nf the poet which 
is dull in such company. 

There arc several fine prints of 
Sir Henry Taylor, whom Mrs 
Cameron adored, with his swa mi- 
likc heard ; atul, as one would expect 
in an nlhum maintained by her 
mother, ninny portraits nf Julia 
Duckworth (probably taken over a 
longer period than Mr Ovendcn’s 
dating suggests). Those show once 
again — and they con stand repetition 
from anthology to anthology— that 
“exquisite delicacy of line and 
form ” which her husband. Sir Leslie 


Further, while there It no eriginol c i« r SF“ l 'hl« »f C," K, 


ev ere “ so wonder- 

U u., ««*« wi uurica iiwui iiisr btlu.hl; siroKes wmen Give ivjrs cameron's i w *“; n«iw> ««* »»t.ii ,.™, umuo 

vir! * BCt they ware, mentors, not from her photographer portrait of her beautiful daughter- Stephen, felt to have escaped all the 
► i« °? s K , u . p friends. It aroused controversy at fn-Juw in hur bridal gown something artists who attempted to capture if, 

c in amatouv t j l0 and we ca „ 0 „j y rc gn. r „f n m| 5S linvisham look mo pre- but which rlie photographs caught 

ibis nifaffuldod neglect of technical sumably due to lidsty preparation of so vividly. Tho best of her portraits 
perfect ion. It is possible to sec die rnllndirm pinto — and, if tlio remain in tho memory long after the 
what she feared by looking at the church hells were ringing, hasty flotsam and jetsam of a family 
obvious sophistication of the prints cxcciilini) too. Had we been told album ltava been forgotten. Julia 
which were tai led up for photo- mora of the complicated nnd delicate Margaret Cameron’s art can triumph 
gravure reproduction in Anny processes (and the real wonder is over lavish but unsatisfying ropra- 
Tlmckeyay Ritchie’s large folio, iiow such a notoriously clumsy duction ns It triumphed over her 
r .ord Tennyson anti his Friends woman as Mrs Cameron ever own technical fallings. 


theorizing is nhvqiaibd 

reieandi M iud^'lhejve ds^consTdor- J 8 that'Tt'now J*, 1 . 1 here “ narrative” ment' o"f rwiiole^crcbatrratlmr^dun to un «!cnlond arifetitii 

abfrJSA^ tak “ ,11 8h ly varied forms. SSC i! fiS* !S ^ «»? tqrms fm- the wo?k «cep tint. -but Jh. 

existing statastleal material to 
present data on dneorne, wealth and 
social mobility which have not been 
so readily available before. Also 
included ore some tables from the 
1959 survey of social mobility by 
David Glass’s Population Investiga- 
tion Committee which have not been 
published betfora. 

All the central themes of studies 
of class are covered : inequalities in 
income and wealth and the -role In 
these at property ownership, labour 



Mutiny on the benches 


.market UiequoUties ahd state action ; ' :~~~T 

0 y C.M.Woodhouse 


ground still to bo made. A Victorian 

Album — the most expensive I think, -w- , , _ , 

SSeSpSSv® inside the light-tight box 

understanding of Julia Margaret 

Cameron’s life or work. — '-■ ■"» ■ 1 1 — ■ 

It reproduces in actual size the By Eric de Mare 
entire contents of an album pre- 
sented by Mrs Cameron to her sister ■ ag ; ; j 

Maria r Mia”) Jackson, which was mi CHel Auer . 
sold at auction some eighteen 

months ago for no less than £40.000. The Illustrated History of 
This staggering result must liave Camera 
prompted in the minds of connois- From 1839 to the Present 
•eurs of prices memories of the 285pp. Fountain Press. £20. 
mezzotint market at the turn of the 
century. Whether it was justified 


sources of intense light, and partly polished mahogany, walnut and sance painters for drawing perspec- 
by improvements in camera design, rosewood and gleaming brasswork, live- The second is the effect of 


light on chemicals. The tanning of 
skin and the bleaching of cloth by 


the 


sunlight has been noted since early 
times, and in 1614 Angelo Sola dis- 
covered how silver nitrate was dar- 
kened when exposed to light It 
remained For three inspired tin- 


°nly ndnffi'Kth'o^/cu’o" 1 

social mobility; end working-class ?i s “ nsion ,n llie H°'«sc 



not least of lenses and shutters. among them being Bourquin's 
The camera has given us a third daguerreotype .instrument of 1845 
eye, enabling us to see the universe with its pair of supporting and 
from the atom to the cosmos in stabilizing dragons, and Colonel 

entirely new ways. It Is the new Mangin’s pyramidal Pfirlgraphe In- 

lingua franca lor worldwide com- stantand of 1875 that encompasses a 
munication in every sphere. It complete panoramic circle. As ob 

is also, as we have often been told, jects of 

the true folk-art of the Industrial cameras 

age. In short, it has become die trated, are as oeauaiui in cneir _ laM M -..j,,,, 

primary visual force In life, machine aesthetic as their hand- £ “ know it^MicheP AuerS work Is 

Moholy-Nagy of the Bauhaus, made progenitors. The introduction dBvoteTto de^HnR thTevafullDn 

who among his other activities was comments : "The soft clunk at the J^Sm iSnS evolution 

a brilliant and creative photo- mirror in a well-made singletons 

grapher once declared that ‘‘the reflex, the intricate links and gear- U opens with an interesting 
ovf ledge of photography Is Juat lug In the twin lens, all are fascln- dlagcara revealing the various 


of Indhaatrial d«ign ' SUS tr&SFS^SSTSr E? 2S5?6 

; a Ve ho af tuss r g isc swag % ** c ssss 

!l_ Plate to produce photography as ~ 


responses tn mans or Lon, ‘ public is inclined ’to siiej^cV iliat cases, "ilnmuli” im r'l n fTi'l v- 1 *' 0111 r° fl un n rii debate on price and value. A Nlcdphore Nidpce invents la Photo- f® * n 2JE or *. 0 P. t Bs that of the alpha- atutg in -their operation and the brancheattat have grown from the 

IneZuty. iSJ AZTto £ “‘‘7 5( s * e ! u u> the House of $ «« ,«' «««»«'» & bTAtlS Ae BUtara^^a will tho^he tiSt Sent Jnto^thelr 

peieiinial quftttlon of why tiiere was Commons 1 ' Division Lobbies 1945- w£o five orr„? °n;,. n .„ S il. C !. W ^.. Cl i?. ru lne . * ,rlfc - "J 1 . 1 tliminKh the gSJh- 2!^ ***** of ^ Gras, from an upper 


no working-class revolution and if e .- 
there is likely bo be one. 643pp. Macinills n. £25. 

Tho Marxism which informs Uiq ^ - : ' ' Vl 

discussion is «iat heavily empirical One of the popular nivtha alwiiir C01U 
kind which temporarily worn out of the House of Commons Is that mp« owu 
fas non during die late 1960s when Uw in perpetual tor rw f iffi WBS 

Kjjl 1 SSSi^tSS? b^ldantlflod party whips? in faetthore isno £' ar 
(tselr strouely. With O Dhennmpnn. such t-hlna a- u>i,. ° *? . . n ° have 


snr jraLSut *sl.“ sayrvs-t •vossla 

nient 


an 

window of whose manor house 
Nidpce took the first fixed posiHve 

" the 
tmeertain 
late 


iWiTn" fttl glossary of terms and then by 

, B , :■ , , . some short notes to explain the 

In spite of the improvements In early processes. The chapters de- 
performance, the principles of scribe the inventors ; studio 
photography have not changed since cameras ; field cameras (including 
Fox Talbot invented tiio positive- the Chicago Mammoth of 1900 to 
. , wno possess cameras, ina j«hs- negadve process, and however take plates eight feet by four and 
rSblS trated History of the Camera is sophisticated it has become with its ■ ) j cameras \ m .“■■“ft' .«■ 

therefore of universal interest. electronic automation, rangefinders, cravat pins, canes, lints, books, 
negative . . w u . vw i . rrflm focusing, wvwn lAntAfl. built- watches, revolvers, end binoculars. 


be the person ignorant of the use 
of the camera, as well as of the 
pen The point may be moot but 
certainly photography Is important 
to everyone now whether or not 
he is among the tans of millions 
who possess cameras. The Illtu- 



t — , --------- -« ™»u luim-vui- miKK, lirej — jji;™-.- . 

an iceberg JJ* abstoniing. His sources are reform will have io he . have been missed. • 

con rightly Hansard and iho division lists, sun. on mi reformed Fatihs*!,-,. «. , 

naturally on- Plcmentod In some ensos by oross oriier words, they Ovenden not unnaturally 

ufi 0r ;?' 'f l,er “ l,e W..ld.or W .? conSSt ..ftf Sft? JM ^ tor the -Ml.* 

. government S£. ( £E. cott . 0 i very much. 


eleven 

years before Daguerre produced 


I. i , , . . reflex focusing, zoom lenses, built- wwccnes, revowws, ana uinociuers, 

his This large, lavish and cosily j_ ii a u t -iSr- delayed ' action down to tie matchbox of 1943 

ven volume, composed mainly of draw- SachSilamsJ^riSlng? faflLng^nd ■pwWfsr designed for the CTA; 

the Ings, period engravings and a pie- ]at6ral movements. Tnatant dOTeloo- Datective Camaras made possible by 



nd a newter clearly describing die evolution of af J! new miniature like the single-lens 

bitumeS Md the ® mBra fro ^ Nidpce*s simple fitS^vKSSS* tfi Hasselblad and the twin Ians 

• of Tavender box down to the Intricate miniature dia phragnl, ^ Rollei, wide* descends directly 




j .,.1 __.j -M. -a dox nown m uie mm«w miniamre — «r. — “ — > 

fiW - whole dev was ol today. Several pnblicatlons. not- . P°P ula 

, h , a % r X! JLrtiire tn 197? ab ^y by Helmut and Alison » iWj da y. 
id for its exposure. . In 1975 Ge ^ #hetm j^ ve covered the his Its intricate c 


popular ^aperture control from ancestors such as the London 
r * Reporter of 1872 and the Paris Cos- 

construction, ft* Raw mopolite of 1887. 


fe A c.r e 1 * ur ” l,1, ¥ f *« is *»« >. 

oB ^eqUalfty’V thoukh at the anS i5 e ' 9"uanatht 

.lattw^ 2* wbeMtf^Si K . l 5Si|{JS • A • . * ' - . .. ' . • 4 \VL Annirp"1i!^y^ 

PriEici aV iPll 'i| C, T 15 founded in two * iQr *- ^“he W0 74 ?SaS; All CQ UlVOCfl 1 SOP1 Q 1 ] C t is - dated J? nua Fy 

two thirds of the Conjermive 4 V \l U1 T VVClJl pUUallol 


® Gon ? ml c base! wh{« bera ***** ■•■inst their party M 
ltato . eduction i of a wIl ^P gh 3 east one occasion, and 

nn . d mOasu t- . ; ..i^? ocb , p P weI1 ^ _dld so in 113 

-HtirSies m'Wt 
• trULmlllfcancv'' 


_ ' ~ — •— . . lr ! B, f. of Scottish mining unionism Pankhurst and 

B^nnethO. Morgan , $J&^rL’USHSt & gTaSttf^fi 

^ejection. As. ajecturpr in incomprehensible . «®? b Jrr. 


i mll| tancy blnca' the 


wi Uly ciSero n, « p , 

Sr'i 1 ;^ 011 ? — thewail-knowi 

price, public libraries will not be 
aoifig their job without It. . 


ft e .editor’s view thee the .. by light of fixed images has had 
?2£S nt ® Bra an artist’s selection of on the modern cultural pattern t the 
neri own work”; The selection world could hardly have, evolved 
me non-Cameron material (and the wayjt ha* without; photography, 
j 18 a, great dqal of it) ip also Its phenomenal advance and ubiqul- 


fhe ^theprtriia! framewdrk'.to-vYhkh . v ^ ve> etaged, tKb kind 1 ,2Ki » i ' u tive who never ' steed ®*. J 

t hes A data ar6 related Js- -Hie hyiio- 1 -5 l ^.i5? 88 . agH-n$t' ftedr leaders- - b 1 -Wardie. •. : i arc some factuel 1 err0, l' w ti5(l 

t mf of ; ve?lar wSiSj r«K f ?’ rIy common J l$3bp. . Alien Lane. £5.50 (paper- LabouJVa^S d y W th 11 tI,e t . 1 l en * ftis book is som«^| 

tlon : In life chances :*hd*«r«U i,i,t ■«!“»* rebels on ■ Is3U«; back,. £2.75). ■ ™ per All tha JSS.- u.i l . . disappointment. . 

SKSht ^ ^ -fast 

* e ™ a» sS 1 : “I"S 

Q-mn "PloliiadlrEn comprehensive: % . ta f k a B r fr 0 °iJ K «- 


Ihp“*« j:S«M lar ¥' il >“® giving .Um from • the l&sfiuftq) theS Hardie*”" - 

Further h ^ °- priv ? le «Np*P*sS ‘ - W Af J 10 -.V' hj PP. in B PU fte Conse^: 


1 “ j / Q' ,wa *v; B _ .... , M 

l P Mr* ; Cameron. Al- tous application have been achieved 
|e-- f Jndudes work by photo- partly by the discovery a of highly 

der 

Matively to TeWls Xdrroif, the 


****** -j especially enchanted by Sie beauty .first used fotr observing solar 

pners as distinguished as RoJ- sensitive emulsions, partly by new of many early, cameras, with tHelt 1 ' eclipses and. later valued by Renals- 
nrior and material ;• attributed 


important chapter covers the 
. , now the most widely used ' 
instrument among both amateurs 
and professionals, a type that has 

. . produced an entire and revolution- 

the heroic ago of the wet-plate, ary 'system during _ tho past four 
“You press tho button ; we do the . decades, thanks mainly to the pro- ' 
rest* 1 ; • duction of fine-grain emulsions and 

ftat have be«n,krtOwii t £qr ; c6q<ur J es l TJ|fl , f ^ c 3Sairil> fl* e Laica (short 

' ’ ‘ ‘ , was madeiiby _ 

scar Barnack to 
take o rolL of fifty exposures for 


It should : particularly Tho ft -tint 1 catherd a bscura , SEfJLr 

many vHxo appreciate ^aHrifekta of. boHoved to be an Arabic pin-hole 
fine craftsmanship. They will be inventidn of the elevendt century; „ Jai 


i'.- 


in the possessjoh ' of power can be * dc ^ a 
‘elated - to 1 inequalities rooted' in It is 

X*. 


*. ^ given i , 

entrenched uatiire 
ties, any attempts 


- ~ wwiwita 

J* b M too much of the bric-&- 
dE ,®fly family, albupl— -poor 

iiotographlo . copies of portrait 
jrawlngs, a tourist print of a Mary 

1“®*“ of, Scots portrait In the - 1 . ■■ \i ssst 

kfi ??' *tor*° make ah attribution ..^. _ . ' - _ 

aLSmaSAsS 11 t0 M « cameroa By F. A. B. Ward 

[Ustifiablo without proper documan- . — - 

evidence. - . -T'-, ■ : ifrarr^'i- i v .. ; i ... = 


Time and the toolmaker 


rial? In the present instance the ! Inmost English books), continental 
answer is an emphetic yes. ' •'! Europe and Japan. 


testing camera fttm (a curious fact 
not revealed by the author), but it 
did not go Into commercial produc- 
tion until 1924, since when it has. 
been followed We- host o! other 
makes, now mostly reflex. 

Final chapters cover special sub- 
jects i stereoscopy, colour separa- 


First Alin Smith leads us J ’ An attractive, feature of Clocks 
through th* general field of the r ond Wotchos ia Its unusual layout, ' § h ^nd’s^nde^VoVr^d of 
construction iand mechanical essep- . each rage usually consisting of a toda y). 
tials and details of clocks and. pair. of columns oE. text, each sur- ■ rJriHft 
.... drawing to raui ^ i< 


Then, tho panoramic, tho 
ens> the telegraphic £nd,, 


Hobfridlng old books, MSB. 
and Binding qele of Journals 
In Buckram or leaihsr - 
— special/ si service 

rwihar detain : Mr. J. W fleeter 

A.. ft. MOWBRAY & CO. LTD. 

29 Margaret Street, London 
WIN 7LB. 01-580 2812 ; m 


il r 7? , , y**«ve. aissi 

wmcb enabled ^u."Q(fkUl whips 

’’ ’ " ibal 


too, has been made “ se ’ derisory,- while 

books and pamphlets^ r« SK 5 !. 0 ^ sketchy in fte extreme- 
compass allotted to blm'vhil.S*^ nild bis *U*iqhe achievement 
is • unable ” o derete?- t tt, r ? ore «*«*»»• 

Hardie’s work tTS&sSJ^ 7- 


jh which its column relate^ -the draw- • | « h * fly*nB.|«B}ora, ah early" 


rxwiioiVB i— ; — - , 

Instant joffts 


know; where ft.By^stoud. ProtmbU .««« jnum. 
the sai^e , jhltig vhwwena 

i->aoour sldff,.>«;hr»gh *? chesp of SSVilErt? ^ ! POiiHtaK riiriY^TTi? -»ardie’s EerhapS Mr MCLean* 

' • ■ • 3^- * '■ *hmun^ed r w ( P r ^ d ^ ; ^* 


tbe- less, 'trip Camerqn mat- ALAN SMITH i' !- 

.h* ?82K?'. •&% C ’«V »- ’v-*- 

imetimes Imperfect pictures of her Illustrated by Peter Fitzjobn 
S3w?«b, SjicCnlid ^ CoMolKeUr.EB. 

js»5fcrSyS :■ •• ' ' : A T - , 

ancy»» ■ portraits ! : to . make «A ..Many book* have been, written on. subject. He then adopts a more also of duality, .ana an Interesting, Camera preceded by versions tin 
fttUS MprMentative pf, her. riocks and watches in general and ^ J -- *•- • - " * J ’ 

arm ' “ 


[W 





watches, followed, In the same mounted by a 
Chapter, by'ap unusual, thorough - 

variety oT^oft'^wh^h have ^en exceptional clarity and quality, and Rnap*. 

aud are today employed In their.: In spit* of the layout . the S ^ favoured. by space- 

making pnd repairing: this from- maintains a continuous end logical ; m0n *, , ■ 

his own specieT; knowledge' of the sequence. The' colour ‘plates ari The Illustrated 'Hlstoty of the 
' • ■ - "a then .adopts a more ■ also of duality) .and: dia Interesting - Camera ;. preceded by verripno -Jn. 
approach, and prqcoeds feature;; is: .that, WIft : few., pxcep-- French •. ajbd . German, .has bdan 
up .yet id' jupdbisloq through -die hfttorftrf . — — ----- ■ J— 

taole. deyelppanenc of.:EbgllBb plucks- am 
Watpbes,:- followed by; the .paftille, 

©assr 


rf., tioi|S t thej clbcks and.' watches ..adapt ed.; and -.welL- translated <by 
id L BHpwn: bn -them arfl aH from' public D. B.* Tubbs*, end in prihtod in A ’ ■ 
--- -- , -- T j the ndrtili •o$Enrtnta«.r mam% , ; ft ft. 
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Context and transformation 




«»<» born JSL3E**' 


By Oliver Lyne 


C. KAN f. KAf. INSKY : 


Ovid's Metamorphoses 
Ah Introduction to ciui Basic Aspects 
Oxford : IHackwell. £6. 


28:1pp. 


Ovid‘> pin-try cim strike virtuully In* 
finite resnmmcus of giTicsnmencss 
in the lucky n urit-r’s liiuigl nation. 

I'iuikIv’ i.s j|su discussed as a 
smircc uf iiiutiuur — fairly .satisfac- 
torily. Careful note, however, 
■should be taken of ii more general 
phenomenon, a calculated discrep- 
ancy ivli-ich Os-id will contrive 
hot ween form mid emu ear. In th 


chosen common dcuuniiiuriur : till 
manner of stories ended in ihetimiiir- 
phosis.l “ Poly toil h I " is n fnvniirllc 
word of his und the shifts of mood 
and tono are well i] lust rated, both 
wlrhin single episodes and over 
stretches uf the puem. 

But the rfiisit'c/ieA'rf (if tune of 


many stories, the different wuys they 

id- 


can strike one uii different reud 


tween episodes is a cuiititiual 
reminder of their essential ami de- 
lightful disparateness: because they 
uro so disparute they need sncii 
ingenuity. Bui why 1ms Ovid woven 
tills huge fabric V 

Apart from the in-joke mi the 
airmen per ye it turn, one tiling Ovid 
provides thereby 


— ^CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


. — „ is u context - a 

- ----- ...... ........... ... ..... mi, .in jinw mit; mi ii iiLt'rem reuu- chameleon of a context— -for ench 

ji/nores tie had clothed ostensibly lugs, is not really explained. Erysic- x jury_, and this is important. The 


pending on hoi fM* 
struck the render cSn tl1 

K ,0,w 10 

*l»ry IS llH! "ft!?*' 


1 'lin-i; in ilio pncm'lC"' 

,I " , " W "> he bound to ft. 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


33 



i> mi agonists 


tiy e 

fitio trees at t/io ciidj 

fuel is one function at the common 

deiiuuiinator of most episodes in „ UI is , - — — . - 

/he poem, iiieraniorpiiofis to Jet . , , . , . . [specie in wi i m carports ) —vast Otis* 

the poer out Jlghtly. Humour It ar .V llv ^ ok . nfih 'i/ ! UH **™» , of Uieinatic unity uro 

must he stressed is the central tone , ]a rv vm-rn/u np r fhl°M^ 0Ktr t W ^' , nrec rC im **R |nar y- It is not, inch an unc 
of I be peei n and it affects virtually /H,L Va L“; v in n ,i the Metamorphoses, dentally, often enough stressed that lights i 
oil other*. Ovid amuses in thl* fHc,e K u,,ntl,cr fun «“n of the the ingenimisness n? the links be- Sons 
Metamorphoses, variously and bril- 


Learning Resources 

Course Resources 
Officer (Falmer) 


Uuiitly. And he writes great poetry. 


hurl Galinsky has tlie emphases 
largely right and his book is mostly 
good and useful. Suitably, u large 
portion is devoted to analysing the 
methods of Ovid’s humour. Par- 


Areal fifth-century man 


ticulurJy important to uppredute is 
the way Odd remorselessly draw* 


By Simon Horublower 


nut the logical consequences (or at 
least possibilities ) of a mythical 
>11 u all on up to and beyond the point 
of incongruity. If, for example, 
Apollo desires an unwilling and 
tlcetfnoted girl, ho is going to liuvo 
to chose her; but courtship at a 
gill lop III befits on Olympian. 



1 1 IQ kriiyiiivn • B*li. 

large expansion of Learning Resouroea 
the merged Institution has already begun. 

The post will Involve working closely with' teaching 
staff to integrate multi-media approaches In the learn- 
ing process. Candidates should be Chartered Lib- 
rarians with experience in multi-media library services 
fn edu ootlon. The person appointed will initially be 
asked to develop the exploitation of resources In tes- 
chor oduealion and teaohlng experience would there- 
fore be of nd vantage. 

Salary will be within the Burnham F.E. Lecturer II 
aoole C3.279-C5.493 p.a. 

N.J.C. conditions of service. Further 'details and appli- 
cation forms obtainable from : 

The Bursar. Brighton Polytechnic, Moulsecoomb, BrlflH- 
lon BN2 4 gj. Tel. 0273-67304. Closing date 26th 
March, 1976. 


Ovid's exuberant and pervasive The standard of scholarly work on of Thucydides C 
ve'bai mt is well illustrated; and the Greek historians is inovltahlv n.. w i j ■ ■ rcncius " really 

Jmplicitiy if not explicitly Professor raised, and enthusiasm for V them romrn nfJ 1 t? ■ partial belong llnIt n He norm inn curlier 

Galmsky vindicates the poetic worth fanned, by the appearance of a av»lnr«!?...? l «f R J ,1|la,ltlc vlew » Jl n , Ilis wl ft the n«iuisirinu iif empire ami 
(which some might deny) of much good liistorica-1 commentary. Tho ^ « “Ji ^Li wo . collc £P ts ] y?ked subject allies? Empire brings self- 
oi it. Most of the time, verbal finu commentary on Tluicvdide 
yt\t serves as a 1 ■ - * 


; summary into 

...Hzcs; the .paradoxical 


return 

exploration ot two concept 

— — - - „„ i„L,tvaidp« h« «Vrn ? ach » in Thucydides' awareness. 

ssk pit s “ c r 

MSS SSSS 


l£t:X' METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 

ESnJirno'aJA Nonrn tyxesioe 

ML* lice is superficial. So ate I LIBRARIES AND ARTS DEPARTMENT 
Thucydides stand ? 


That brings us to Dr litf 


"viowofifttSS: ss % thti jpi&SF: i 3ar * 

accommodate both ,n fliucydldes effected any «: 


ui ii«ti love IS given 

piquant, concentrated uud lusting 
expression in the words' ambiguous 
resonances. 


uiuiui u- Jiiaiuncui III 

niem nnd its patient explication 
chc dlffacult and malted iana 
w Thucydides. More obvious 
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Librarian 

(£3,366-£4,095) . 
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Cotnik 10 etshop's SlcOlord ywhwei Vr« hkte » vies nov* tof a^. ’ 
Asatolaol Ubiwfam as ars ol a loam lf ih^ IH|,^i a r* ih- 
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COUNTY LIBRARY 

Divisional Librarian 

Norwich division ; 

SqlaryPiO.Z. £5^9 to £6,564 
|A' qualified Librarian with . extensive professional 
^nd administrative experience .'is required for this 
— — » - Library 'Service 
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Directorate of Community Services (Libraries) 


SENIOR 


ASSISTANT IN CHARGE 


£3|747-£4,083 


Applications arB invited from appropriately experienced 


Chartered Librarians for this post, to be in charge of a 
branch library. Ref: 9/2 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 


£2,910-£3}234 


Applicants for this post should have passed the 
final examinations of the Library Association and have 
appropriate experience. Ref : 9/3 


H r* "■ " x ~ r -: *“*■ r? ■ I Appll cation formB from 
■ .* Management Services 

Sfi Department, Town Hall, 
LOnuOnKfcf Patriot Square, London 
Ror/VlPn nfN 82 flLN - or telephone 

pprougnuin 01 ^ 81 0077 any ,| me 

TOWER.HnMLETS quoting reference required. 
pBjfgy-r. was rfcggB. i Closing date 29th March'. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 8 


Education Secretary 


Applications are invited for the post of Edu cation 
Secretary. 

The Education Secretary, who will bo a Chartered 
Librarian, will bo responsible for matters relating 
to the professional education of members and for 
the implementation of educational policy decisions 
of the Association. . The Education Secretary will 
have a significant role in advisory work on educa- 
tional and careers matters for members and poten- 
tial members. The Education Department, for 
which the Education Secretary will be responsible, 
administers tlie external examinations of the Asso- 
ciation, the examination for Teacher-Librarians, the 
Mature Registration Scheme and theses submitted 
for Fellowship of the Library Association. 

The salary will be on a scale related to Civil Service 
Scales which ia currently in the range of {3,BBS 
to £5,745 p.a. 

Further details con be obtained Irorn 


THE SECRETARY, ^ 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
7 RTDGMOUNT STREET, . 
LONDON WC1E 7AE. 
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CENTRAL RESEARCH 
• AND INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

The Ijnlt provides Information, polloy analysis an'd 
research servloes for Councillors and Departments of 
the County Council and has a vacancy in Information 
services for a 


Research 
Officer 


AP3£2,922-£3,282 


Applicants should be lively and adaptable and Have a 
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of information servloes Including current awaraneas 
services, publications, enquiry work and project re- 
search, Closing dale 22nd March, 197B. .. . 

Further details and application forms are obtainable 
from the Personnel Officer, Tyne and Wear County 
Council, Sandyford House, Arohbold Tenraclt, 1 Nawr- 
caetfe upon Tyne, NE2 1ED. (Tel i 
«*. »»’)• • • 



TYNE AND WEAR 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Kingston^ ^Polytechnic Library 

Reference Librarian 

, penrhyn Hoad centre 

ck&arful, outgoing.' experienced Librarian required for 
oHMIenglng work., in 1 , busy aoddemlo: library. A , thorough 
■'Knowledge of standard bfbllographio tools, and some years’ 

; of appropriate experience necessary. 

-jSalery Grade : Lecturer II, 23,279-26/493, plus £267 Lon* 

• £ ‘ * T Ji. -■ • d<jfi Allowance.- ; ‘ • - 
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District Librarian 




(Battersea) 


£5,375-£5,958 


Dim (ip the impvmling rmirunient of rhe ex is ring 
post-holder, Mr, T. Ollivav, ALA, we arc seeking 
nn enthusiastic quulifieU librarian to lake charge 
(if the Halter. sea District Library, which incorpor- 
ates adult lending, reference, children's and 
music libraries and five branch libraries. The 
successful candidate should preferably be a Fel- 
low of the Library Association or a Graduate 
Chartered Librarian. The District Librarian will 
deal with all aspects of management within the 
district including staffing (SB officers, and 20 


manual) ; equipment and its security ; mainten- 
ance of the building ; budgetary control and 


assistance with tlie longer-term planning of the 
Council's library services as a member of the 
Borough Librarian’s management team. Other 
duties include promoting good public relations, 
responsibility for book selection and book stock 
of all libraries within tlie district and asslst- 


iug' in the implementation of computerisation 


and the Plessey Pen Issue System. 


Application forms from Borough Librarian, De- 
partment of Recreation, West Hill District Lib- 
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rary, London SWT8. Tel. 01-874 1143. Closes 
2Gth March, 1076. 
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Cambridgeshire Libraries 
EASTERN DIVISION 


Children’s Librarian 


SOI (£4,239 to £4,545) 


Applications are invited from professional 
librarians far the above post. Tht 
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ibrarian. Eastern Divisional Library 
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Librarian, Eastern 

Headquarters, Gordon Avenue , March, 
Combs,, PEI 5 8AL, to whom applications 
ba returned by 26th March. 
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CITY OF 
LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 


If 


Chief 

Librarian 


Administrative grade D 
£8,666 - £7,292 
Including London 
Weighting. 


REMINDER 


COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
T.L.S. SHOULD, ARRIVE 
NOT LATER tHAN 
10,30 am. MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE DATE 
OP PUBLICATION. 


Applications arainvltod from | 
exparlenoad, quallllad 
librarian! for this post, 
details Of whleh may ba 
, obtained from tha Aarimont 
Secretary, City of London 
Poiytoohnlo, 117-1 la 
HoundsdLloh, London; 
EC3A7BU. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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I The closing data vrill be 
26 Meroh 1876 . 
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COLLEGE, OF 
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